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a protracted period of service to a new house. 

“ONE”? PERSON, ‘“ ONE _| It is proposed to remedy this state of affairs by 

VOTE.” reducing the period of residence required to 

. qualify for getting on the Register to three 

Turre are certain bills introduced by the months, and by having the Register made up 
Government which they have obviously no twice a year instead of only once. 

chance of passing this session. But there is It is also proposed to have all the elections 

one brought in that they have the fullest in- in the land, as far as possible, on one and the 

tention of passing, and that even the House of 


same day. The motive for this is to prevent 
Lords will hardly venture to throw out entirely. | ue man using more than one vote. Since 
This is the Registration Bill, designed to perfect | the house has the vote, it follows that a rich 
the machinery of popular voting, and so obviously | person who has established property relations 
just and necessary for its purpose that it 


with more than one house is able to go from 
will not be possible for the Tory party to fling constituency to constituency and vote over and 
it altogether aside. This measure, therefore, 


over again for different members. This unfair 
will pass in all probability, though perhaps not privilege of wealth and leisure will be done 
in the exact form in which it has been intro- | away with if the Bill be passed as introduced by 
duced by the Ministry. In one respect, indeed, 


the Government. Physical limitations of time 
it i most needful that it should be amended ; | aad space exist even in these railroad days, and 
and we most earnestly hope that the House of 


if all the elections be on one day the chance of 
Commons will do in this matter as it did in| msn voting in several different places must be 
respect to the married women’s vote in the | minimised. 
Parish Councils measure—help the Government | This measure, then, is excellently designed to 
to improve its own proposals on its own lines | make the arrangements for getting the verdict 
and in accord with its own good principles. | of the nation on public affairs more correctly 
This is in respect to the registration of all| recorded—provided the nation be supposed to 
women who are quulified for the vote in every | consist exclusively of males. But many women, 
respect except in the one point of being women | too, have thrown on them as heads of their 
and not men. The avowed object of the | households all those responsibilities with regard 
Registration Bill is to ensure that a man whois | to the State that keeping a house involves. In 
legally qualified to vote shall not by accidental | the case of a woman, indeed, it is apt to be 
circumstances or carelessness on the part of | harder to fulfil all the duties and meet all the 
somebody be deprived of his vote when the | responsibilities of the head of a house than it is 
election day comes round. It is further de- 


} in the case of a man. Yet the Government 
signed to prevent avy man from obtaining more | measure that is so anxiously drawn to allow 
than one vote. At present the register of 


: every man who fills that position to givo his 
Parliamentary voters is made up annually, dating | vote, does not propose to register the names of 
to the first of July, and a man must have had 


D the women who are in every respect similarly 
his name on the rate-book for a fixed time pre- | qualified for the possession of a vote. In all 
viously. In practice, this often results in a 


matters of local government, a woman who is 
man who moves his residence, though it be but | at the head c* ~ household is now registered as 
from one part of a constituency to another, 


: the qualified voter. But in regard to the great 
being without a vote for the greater part of | questions, moral, sanitary, and administrative, 
two years, It isas though the vote were some- | that Parliament alone may settle, the proposed 
thing that belonged not to humanity but to | reformed Register is to leave the woman’s voice 
a brick and mortar structure, which graciously | still unheard, her opinion still out of the account. 
permitted the man to have the use of the vote | Mr. Walter McLaren, to whose wise and ablo 
as a reward for looking after the house for a | advocacy it is due that married women who are 
couple of years, and allowed him to retain the | ratepayers in their own persons are to be placed 
Privilege as long as he proved faithful to this | on the register of voters for the new Parish 
obligation. This is absurd enough, for the vote | Councils, has given notice of an amendment to 
is surely a right and a duty of humanity, and | this new Bill, the effect of which will be to make 
not an appendage to a residence. But it is 


it a Bill to register as voters all duly qualified 
more than theoretically absurd, for it works out 


: persons, whether male or female. It is an 
in practice so that a large number of working | important moment for the claim of women to 
men never, or but seldom, have the vote to 


: representation. There is an anomaly and an 
which they are entitled. The conditions of a | absurdity in a measure that professes to be so 
workman’s life frequently compel him to move | carefully drawn to give each and every house- 
from place to place to follow his work. Then | holder the vote, and fails to recognise that 
he is reminded that it is not he but a houce 


many of those householders, in every way 
that has a right to a vote, for he finds that his 


: qualified to vote, will still be omitted. ll 
vote is left behind with his old house when he | women should support Mr. McLaren’s amend- 
moves, and that he can only regain a vote by | ment, to urge its passing, by writing to the 
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local members of Parliament, and the local news- 
papers, by passing resolutions in women’s political 
associations, and in all other ways open, in 
order to make this measure register all qualified 
citizens, and not only all qualified men, for the 
exercise of the franchise. 


Frorence Fenwick MILLER. 


WOMEN’S FRANCHISE IN 
NEW ZEALAND. 


INTERVIEW WITH 


-THE RIGHT HON. SIR GEORGE 
GREY, K.C.B. 


Mors than half a century ago, when young 
Lieutenant George Grey, newly commissioned 
to explore North Western Australia, was at 
Plymouth waiting for his vessel to start, came 
the proclamation that Victoria was Queen of 
England. The young officer, leaving his native 
shore amidst the plaudits which welcomed the 
girl Queen to the throne of her fathers, was 
inspired by an overwhelming feeling of loyalty. 
Long years of service, in that Greater Britain 
beyond the seas, have intensified that feeling, 
and to-day the veteran servant of the Crown 
can scarce mention the name of his Royal 
Mistress without emotion. 


It is a fair conclusion that a life of service 


and devotion to a female sovereign has helped 
to engender in the mind of Sir George Grey a 
just estimate of the beneficent influence of 
women in general, and has inspired him to 
advocate the right of women to a voice in the 
legislature of an Empire whose supreme head is 
a@ woman. 


When retrospective history is 
written, the Victorian Era will stand out as the 
age which saw the beginning and the fast 
culminating success of the woman’s movement, 
The two personalities which, throughout this 
era, have linked together the Mother Country 
and the Colonies are the Queen and Sir George 
Grey. Sir George is sometimes laughingly told 
that when he carries through a progressive 
reform in the Australian colonies this country 
may prepare for the worst, as it is sure to follow 
suit. The Female Franchise, long advocated by 
Sir George Grey, is now an accomplished fact in 
New Zealand, so let the Mother Country prepare 
for the inevitable. 

For many years Sir George lived ina beautiful 
and picturesque mansion situated on the verge 
of a small bay in the island of Kawau, eight or 
nine leagues from Auckland. It was surrounded 
by gardens, orchards, and plantations, which con- 
tained the most complete collection of trees in the 
world, while inside the mansion were collections 
of books, pictures, and art treasures representa- 
tive of many centuries and many countries. There 
the Grand Old Man of Australasia spent his 
declining years in the pursuit of science and 
literature, still having his finger upon the pulse 
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of the political life of the Colony of which he 
has been twice Governor. And now, after-more 
than twenty years’ absence, he has come once 
again to visit the Old Country. 
SIR GEORGE GREY IN LONDON. 
I found Sir George at the Hotel Métropole, 
looking somewhat frail and bent, it is true, but, 


in spite of his eighty-four years, retaining great ; 


vigour of mind and an eye bright and clear. 
He spoke in sentences short, clear, and deliber- 
ate, and seemed pleased to be questioned upon 
the subject of Women’s Suffrage. 

“ When you framed the Constitution for New 
Zealand, some forty years ago, Sir George, did 
you make any provision for the representation 
of women ?” 

‘“ Although I have always been an advocate 
for the female franchise, I did not press it for- 
ward at the time of which you speak, because so 
many old abuses were still in existence, such as 
many qualifications being required both for 
members and voters, and I felt it was of little 
use to attempt too much at once in the way of 
getting objectionable things amended. Until 
we could get a Constitution which rendered re- 
formers powerful, little good could be accom- 
plished by carrying a measure, like Women’s 
Suffrage, in one session, only perhaps to have it 
repealed in the next. It was necessary first to get 
a platform upon which to stand. We needed a 
franchise which would enable large majorities of 
Liberals to be returned. The wider the franchise 
the more certain it was that reforms once carried 
would remain, When in Australia I assured 
them that the enfranchisement of women 
would certainly come, but I feared that if it 
was pressed forward too early only a trifling 
majority would be gained, too trifling to secure 
it upon a firm basis, and that in consequence 


the battle would have to be fought over again.” | 


FEMALE FRANCHISE IN NEW ZEALAND. 

“ You feel satisfied now, Sir George, that it 
has come to stay?” ; 

‘Yes, it appears to me so. The measure 
giving female franchise in New Zealand, passed 
@ year or 80 ago, is very popular in the country. 
I cannot speak too highly of Mrs. Daldy, the 
President of the women’s organisations, She is 
most energetic and good in every way. Much 
of the success of the movement is due to her 
admirable tact and skill. Then there is Dr. 
Wallace, who in the past fought the matter in 
the Legislature.” 

“ And how did the polling pass off at the 
recent elections ; was there any disturbance. 
caused by women voting ?” 

“Everything passed off most quietly and 
orderly: in fact, I was agreeably surprised, for 
I feared lest the women voters might be put to 
some inconvenience, and to prevent that, I 
strongly advocated separate polling stations for 
them. However, this plan was not adopted, 
men and women polled together and there were 
no disturbances of any kind. The behaviour of 
the women was quiet and decorous, and they 
were treated with the utmost respect.” 

“ Were they eager to avail themselves of their 
new privilege, Sir George P” 

“ Yes, they polled in great numbers; in fact, 
in that election more women voted than men. 
In consequence of women voting there were 
9,000 voters in one constituency, the largest 
proportion being women.” 

A FEMALE CHAMBER. 

“¢ And now that women in New Zealand have 
the vote, Sir George, I suppose the next step 
will be to admit them to a place in the 
Legislature P ” 

“Tt is most desirable that they should have 
a distinct voice in the Legislature, and I 
advocate that in the future there should be a 
properly constituted chamber, composed entirely 
of women, to which all bills passed by 


Parliament should be remitted for consideration. 
I would also have it enacted that no bill should 
pass into law without the consent of the 


Female Chamber. It ought also to have the 
power of originating laws and sending them to 
be dealt with by the other Chambers in the 
ordinary way.” 

“You think that preferable to women sitting 
‘in Parliament ? ” 

“ Yes, because there are a number of subjects, 
relating especially to their own sex, which 
women could not thoroughly discuss in the 
presence of males, without a loss of self-respect. 
I think, too, that the less interference with this 
Female Chamber the better. The women should 
be left free to make their own rules and to 
complete their own organization. I believe that 
by the exclusion of women from the various 
governments half the intellect of the world has 
been shut out from the use of man. It is 
most desirable to enlist it for its own proper 
objects ; especially for such a question of social 
importance as the regulation of the Liquor 
Traffic.” 

Here Sir George took occasion to congratu- 
late the British Temperance Women upon hav- 
ing so admirable a President as Lady Henry 
Somerset, and to refer in terms of eulogy to the 
work of Miss Frances Willard in America; Miss 
Willard having that morning been to pay her 
devoirs to the veteran statesman. 


TEMPERANCE AND SOCIAL REFORMS. 

“One reason,” continued Sir George, “ for 
getting Female Franchise in New Zealand was 
to secure the carrying of good Temperance 
Measures. The Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union was exceedingly active in seeking to 
secure the Franchise. I believe, too, that the 
counsel of women would prevent any legislation 
of a cruel nature, such as the revolting execu- 


‘tions which took place at the beginning of this 


century. Very many of such executions, 


-enacted under too severe laws, would have been 


prevented if women had had the power of 
voting. Iam inclined to think, too, that they 
would have prevented many of the wars which 
have taken place, if they had not altogether 
banished bloodshed in favour of peace and 
arbitration. The education of the masses would 
have been promoted, just laws would have been 
passed with regard to the property of women, 
the age of consent would have been raised, and 
many other beneficent measures would have 
been carried at a much earlier date if women 
had had a voice in the legislature. Look, too, 
at the unfair position in which illegitimate 
children are placed. They, being innocent, have 
to bear through life a disgrace which must often 
be bitter to their feelings, and in parts of 
the Empire they have been subjected to a much 
heavier duty upon legacies than other children, 
thus directing public attention to their 
misfortunes and subjecting them to a till 
heavier punishment. I do not believe that 
women would ever have allowed cruelty of that 
kind to continue.” 


A FOOLISH ARGUMENT. 

“ As a military man, Sir George, what do you 
think of the argument that because women do not 
serve as soldiers, therefore they should not vote?” 

“ That is sheer nonsense,” replied Sir George, 
with an amused look of incredulity. 

“T assure you, sir, that it is the stock argu- 
ment in this country.” 

“You surprise me! If women do not take 
the field in actions against the enemy, they 
nurse the sick and wounded, and rear with 
tenderness the orphans which war has made, and 
often in ambulance work and in the military 
hospitals they are exposed to great danger. Is 
it not women who have borne and reared all the 
heroes who have preserved the freedom and 
immortalised the glory of the country in whose 


cause they so often fall? Is it not the mothers’ 
nurture which has raised in the hearts of their 
sons the noble feelings and sense of duty which 
have led to every sacrifice these men have made P 
They who exclude women from the Suff 
would shut out from the world the weight of 
counsels most influential in securing the peace 
of the world. 

“One mode of testing whether men 
approve or do not approve of women 
being admitted to the suffrage is t> ask 
each of them whether they think their own 
mother might not have brought some good 
influence to bear on the Legislature if she had 
been admitted to it. Every man who, like 
myself, has had one of the most excellent 
mothers a gracious Providence could give will, I 
believe, at once say that great benefit would 
have resulted if his own mother had had the 
power of exercising some influence in selecting 
those who make the laws for their country.” 
THE BENEFICENT INFLUENCE OF THE QUEEN. 

“ And in conclusion I would say,” continued 
Sir George Grey, “that the wise government of 
a wise Queen, during some of the greatest events 
which have taken place in the history of the 
world has greatly hastened the advance of the 
Woman’s Movement. The mercy shown by her 
Gracious Majesty the Queen in pleading the 
cause of those who have attempted her life is 
an ever memorable example tv the world at 
large of womanly benignity and great-souled- 
ness. By no other monarch has such clemency 
been shown. This isa great example of what 
woman’s influence might achieve in modifying 
and rendering truly merciful all laws passed by 
the Legislature. 

“ To the same beneficent influence must also be 
maiuly attributed the stoppage of duelling, 
that shocking custom to which were annually 
sacrificed many valuable lives. It is singular 
how completely this great and merciful stoppage 
of a barbarous custom has been forgotten. It 
would be interesting to sum up the probable 
total number of lives which have been preserved 
since the stoppage, by one gracious and noble 
lady, of duelling took place. I believe that in 
every other country of Europe the practice of 
duelling still remains a blot upon civilisation. 
This nation, with throbbing heart, yielded itself 
almost instantly to the wish, in this particular, 
ofits female Sovereign. Such instances as these, 
to which many more might be added, seem to 
me to point conclusively to the good which 
would result from the womanly element in the 
governance of the Empire. It is upon similar 
beneficent lines that the female vote will assert 
itself in the future. Saraw A. Toorey. 


A CLOISTERED BOHEMIA. 


BY ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

A Buncu or WALLFLOWERS, 
Ir was not easy for Allison to acquiesce in 
Jean's decision. He had begun to doubt the 
wisdom of his attitude towards existing laws, 
and to question the good of an individual 
protest that did not right the wrong, yet 
reacted on himself. 

Jean, too, was being sacrificed for the 
cause, and it was natural that his belief in it 
should fail when her white face and sorrowful 
eyes rose before him. She had made no com- 
plaint, but he did not need words to tell him 
how she felt the slander that had busied itself 
with her name. 

Allison himself was conscious of the reports 
to which his journey north had given rise in 
the office. The men around him judged the 
incident each from his particular standpoint. 
Those incapable of reticence and self-restraint 
did not credit him with qualities they did not 
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. and it angered him that Jean's 
name should be in their mouths. 

It was with something like dread that he 
anticipated her return to the office, for she 
was coming back to work with him as usual. 
She had overborne all his objections, and had 
contended successfully that only by taking up 
her life as it had been in the past could she 
convince her detractors of her innocence. 
Allison was only half persuaded that she was 
right, but he did not refuse his consent to her 
return, since it was the only way by which he 
could keep her with him. —— 

She would not consent to his divorcing his 
wife, and she refused to work with him except 
publicly at his office. And this morning, 
while he dreaded exposing her to the criticism 
of his staff, he was keenly expectant of her 

nce. 

He took from its drawer the manuscript 
on which they were at work, and laid it on 
the table where she always sat. He chose 
the seat she preferred, and arranged a foot- 
stool before it. The grate with i's unlit fire 
reminded him of one of her fanciful speeches, 
“A room without a fire is like a person 
without a soul.” 

With ironic mockery of his weakness he 
struck a match, and sent the flames roaring 
up the chimney. 

A bowl of wallflowers stood on his desk. 
He removed them to the table, and stood 
looking down at them, and wondering at 
their likeness to Jean herself. All homely, 
old-fashioned blossoms reminded him of her. 
Her downright honesty and strength had 
about them the delicate outlines and perfume 
of a flower. The rich colouring of these wall- 
flowers, streaked through and through with 
gold, filled him with delight in Jean's dark 
hair and the clear hazel of her eyes. And 
back went his thoughts to those same eyes, 
and the secret of pain that slumbered in their 
depths. The thought of the girl bearing her 
griefs alone maddened him. Why should 
she of all women be burdened when others 
went free ? 

The mystery of the lots doled out to men 
baffled him; his soul revolted ag:inst the 
injustices of life. He was cramped and caged 
within its conditions, and he could not break 
loose from them. They came into the room, 
and biotted out his preparations for Jean ; 
the fire, the hassock, the blossoms—they 
pressed upon him till he was choked and 
stifled. 

The walls of the room that before had been 
small now seemed immeasurable compared 
with the irresistible pressure of the unseen 
forces that hemmed him in; and as he stood 
there confronted by his own limitations he 
realised that the true forces of life are not 
the seen and the tangible, but the unseen 
and that which cannot be handled. 

Suddenly, in the midst of his unrest, he 


ame conscious that a door had opened,. 


leading him out into liberty ; and he looked up 
to see that Jean had entered the room. He 
stepped forward, holding out his hand, while 
he questioned her face with grave eyes. 

“You bring the morning into the room,” 
he said, with his sudden bright smile; “and 
you enter as softly as the light.” 

She gave him a quick, affectionate glance, 
but her face was white and strained, and 
there was a world of trouble in her eyes. 
She drew off her gloves slowly, taking in the 
little details of welcome with a gentle grati- 
tude. When she laid aside her hat Allison 
was shocked at the change that had passed 
ares her since she had last been in that room. 

‘You are not fit to work,” he said, 


anxiously, “Suppose you sit here by the 
fire, and talk to me instead 2” : 
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He wheeled an armchair forward ; but as 
Jean passed the table she laid her hand on 
the manuscript he had put, ready for her, and 
she shook her head at him with a smile. 

‘No, you must not tempt me to waste my 
time; I want to get to work. I want to 
forget that the world is hard, and cruel, and 
uncharitable. Let us make haste and get 
among the people in the story, and make 
them all happy. I don’t want our story to 
end sadly, you know. People shouldn't 
write miserable stories when every life is a 
tragedy. Have you noticed how sad the 
faces are in London? At Skyrle you see 
faces with the beauty and mystery of the sea 
in them, or you catch a glimpse of the fells 
in the light of an eye—but here it is all so 
sad ;—the hopelessness and despair of the City 
is on every face. Oh, it is wrong to add to 
the sorrow, even in fiction.” 

But while she spoke her brave words her 
eyes were full of tears, and when she sit 
down her hands were trembling. 

“ Jean, what is it ?” Allison asked sharply. 
“Those fellows downstairs, have they insulted 

ou?” 
j ‘‘ No, no,” she cried. “Oh, you are quite 
wrong ;—they were all so kind. Mr. Macfall 
met me, and stopped to shake hands. He 
was glad to see me back, he said. And little 
Stokes gave me these”—she pointed to a 
bunch of primroses at her belt. ‘Everybody 
is most kind, and I am so glad to get back to 
work.” 

Allison’s face cleared as he heard her. He 
could imagine her walking past the men in 
the office, her head held high, her gentle face, 
the purity of her glance, her innocence 
making itself felt even to such dense natures. 

He came round to her side and put his 
hand lightly on hers. 

“You have been an obstinate woman,” he 
said; “but after all, your way is the right 
way. At any rate, it is fine to have you 
back, only I wish you looked more like your- 
self ; and what is the meaning of these sad 
eyes?” 

‘“ T am vexed,” she answered frankly. “It 
is only a little thing, and I ought not to frel 
it, but just now even the grasshopper is a 
burden. I thought I had got to the end of 
my difficulties, and now .. .” 

“ Tell me about it,” he said, quietly. 

He sat down at his own desk, and began 
turning over the letters and papers before 
him. There was a passionate ring in her 
voice that moved him more than he cared for 
her to see. 

“Pat has heard from her people this 
morniog. They wish her not to live with me 
any longer.” 

‘¢ What is that for?” he exclaimed. 

‘* Because—because they have seen the re- 
port in the papers—and—and they believe it.” 

“ Confound them!” Allison sprang to his 
feet and began pacing the room. 

“They need not have condemned me 
unheard,” Jean said; ‘I didn’t know before 
how hard the world was.” 

‘‘ We never know till we bite the thread of 
its conventions,” he answered, bitterly. ‘And 
now you are to lose your friend and your 
home... .” 

‘No, Pat won’t turn me out; she is a 
dear, faithful friend. But I don’t know if I 
ought to stay with her against the wishes of 
her friends,” 

“ There is a home ready for you now. . .” 

“Don’t!” she cried, sharply. “I mean— 
you must not allude to that again. Nothing 
is changed, and, if you can’t remember that, 
it makes it so much harder . .. .” Her 
voice failed. Allison walked to the fire and 
kicked the coal savagely. 
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‘‘ The position is intolerable,” he burst out 
at last. ‘ You don’t understand because you 
area woman. You know nothing of what 
it costs me. . . . Good God! to think that 
for a mere sentiment I should suffer and see 
you suffer like this, and do nothing to end it. 
. . . There isn’t another man in town that 
would do it. You are asking too much!” 

He did not look at her. He was full of 
contradictory emotions—pride in her stead- 
fastness, impatience at her persistence in the 
course she had chosen, scorn of his weakness, 
irritation at her strength. It had not been 
easy for him to be faithless to his principles, 
but having yielded in intention it angered 
him that Jean insisted on his loyalty. 

She turned her eyes full on him, and a 
swift change passed over her face. In a 
flash she saw the difficulties of their associa- 
tion. 

“Tt is hard for you, I know,” she said, 
hoarsely. ‘I think, perhaps, it was not 
wise of me to wish to work here. I didn’t 
understand that it would be so hard for you, 
too. After this I will not come again. I 
will try and find some other work.” 

Her voice trembled, and at this sign of 
weakness all his tenderness returned. 

“Jean, I am a brute,” he said, with 
vigorous self-condemnation. “No, I will 
not let you go. What do you mean by other 
work? Your work is here. We have our 
third volume still to write; and we have 
wasted an hour already. . . . Lassie, you are 
no greeting ?” 

Half blinded, she began to arrange tho 
leaves of her manuscript. Allison stoopel 
over her, helping her; and presently she 
caught his hand passionately. 

‘IT have noone but you,” she cried. “ Don’t 
make it impossible for me to stay with you.” 
* * * * = 

Soon after two o’clock Pat came panting 
up the stairs to the editor's sanctum. Her 
face was radiant with heat and good temper, 
and she beamed on Allison, who opened the 
door for her. She came inside, nodded at 
Jean, who was putting on her hat, and 
glanced critically round the room. 

“Your den looks comfortable—arm-chaira, 
cushions, flowers—very editorial. And the 
room is dusted! Mr. Allison, it is evident 
you have a woman on the staff of the St. 
Andrew's Gazette.” 

Allison smiled self-consciously. Le knew 
that Jean’s presence was answerable for the 
reformation in his office. 

“Well, I don’t approve of decorated in- 
dustry,” said Pat. ‘‘ And I am going to take 
these wallflowers for my poor people, and 
these magazines—I’m sure you don’t want 
them ?” 

*She pointed to a column of periodicals in 
the corner, and Allison laughed. 

“No, I don’t want them. Is there nothing 
else you would like to take with you ?” 

“Yes, I want Miss Forrester. Are you 
ready, Jean? You can take the flowers— 
they are probably wet—I will carry the 
magazines to my poor sick folk. It is 
visitors’ day at the hospital, so they will let 
us in.” 

“Let me send a boy with you,” said 
Allison, opening the door. 

‘‘A boy, indeed!” said Pat scornfully. 
‘“‘ As if I were not equal toa dozen boys. We 
shall take the bus at Ludgate Circus all the 
way to the hospital. Comeon, Jean, Good 
morning, Mr. Allison.” 

“T nearly told Mr. Allison some of these 
things were going to his wife,” she remarked 
to Jean when the two were seated on the top 
of a bus and were dashing up the steep road 
to Holborn Circus. 
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“T am glad you didn’t ;” said Jean, “I 
don’t want him to know that I am going to 
visit her. Poor woman, I wonder what she 
would say if she knew they came from him.” 

“She would tear them to pieces,” said 
Pat. “Itried to talk about him to her 
yesterday, but she was so violent I stopped. 
You will have to be very careful in what you 
say to her.” 

Me hope she will not recognise me,” Jean 
said. 

Farther talk was not ble. The ’bus 
had turned the corner and was rattling along 
Holborn, adding one more roar to the noise of 
the great thoroughfare. It was a relief when 
it passed into the Gray’s Inn Road where 
the young trees on either side made splashes 
of fresh green that were like silences in the 
noise of the traffic. It stopped at the Royal 
Free Hospital, and the two girls climbed 
down and passed through the gloomy doors 
of the hospital. 

Pat was readily admitted, and as she went 
up the stairs she repeated her warning to 
Jean to be careful in what she said to the 
woman they had come to visit. They 
threaded their way between the even rows of 
beds in the ward, and Jean looked pitifully at 
the sad occupants. They were of all ages, 
young and old and middle-aged ; and some of 
the young faces were older than those of the 

. And on all were visible the mark of 
the -fingers that sooner or later touch our 
human clay. 

It was evident that Pat was a favourite 
here. As she passed along dim eyes bright- 
ened and sad faces woke up. She hada smile 
and a word forall. She threw a kiss to a girl 
in a distant bed, and stopped to arrange the 

illows of an invalid. She adjusted a bandage 
one, and tasted the medicine for another, 
and her gay young face travelled like a sun- 
beam from bed to bed. Jean followed her 
wistfully. It was good to be so welcome, and 
she envied Pat her bright spirit. 

Then she became conscious of longing eyes 
fixed on her flowers, and she turned to a 
little old woman in a blue print jacket, and 
laid a handful on the counterpane. Then 
she stooped and kissed the poor old face and 

on with dim eyes. It seemed to her 
that the kiss her mother had missed had 
found ite home at last. 

Pat had stopped at a bed, and when Jean 
came near she recognised the woman who had 
spoken to her at the boat race, At the first 
glance she saw that the face had lost some 
of its repulsiveness; and under the clean 
frill of the cap she wore there was a hint of 
the beauty that had won Allison. There 
was a hint, too, of that better life the poor soul 
had not striven for, and the clean linen 
among which she lay framed the soiled life 
in its own purity. Jean’s heart was full of 
tender pity, while she dreaded lest the woman 
should recognise her as Allison’s friend. But 
the poor creature had eyes only for the wall- 
flowers. Her eyes softened and her mouth 
began to quiver as Jean laid them in her 
hand. She touched the petals caressingly, 
and tears gathered in her eyes, but she looked 
up with a defiant air immediately after. 

‘‘T am go tired of lying here,” she com- 
plained, ‘“‘and they made me think of the 
wallflowers in the garden at home. If my 
mother had lived I wouldn’t have come to 
this.” 

‘‘My mother is dead tco,” said Jean, 
simply. 

‘‘Ts that why your mourning is fresh?” 
the woman asked. ‘I didn’t wear a rag for 
my mother. She wore hers for me before I 
was dead.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 
CHRIST’S PEACE. 


BY REV. F. B. MEYER, B.A. 
Eacu of two artists depicted a natural scene 
emblematic of repose. The first selected a lake, 
whose deep waters reflected the intense blue of 
an Italian sky, whilst gaunt mountains screened 
them from the ruffling breath of the wind. The 
other chose a rushing mountain torrent, leaping 
from crag to crag. The dark brown of the peat, 
the roar of the falls, the mist of the spray, all 
were there, and in the branch of a tree, reaching 
over the fury and foam, was a bird’s nest, in 
which the mother sat tranquilly shielding her 
young. Surely not in the former, but in the 
latter, we find the truest emblem of Christ’s 


peace 


was a stormy life, though outwardly 
during the thirty years of His residence at 
Nazareth it was screened from the tumult of the 
great outer world over which vast political 
changes were passing. Yet there must have been 
a certain amount of jealousy and strife even 


there, which no mountains could ward off. | P 


“His brethren did not believe in Him.” But 
from the moment that He ventured forth to the 
waters of baptism until the hour when He gave 
up His life to death He was engaged in one inces- 
sant conflict with the selfishness, indifference, 
and bigotry of His age. His disciples were slow 
to believe ; the peace of the inner circle was con- 
stantly disturbed by theirjealousy and bickering ; 
He knew from the first that one of them would 
betray Him. His mother and brethren strove to 
control His eager spirit ; the crowds mistook 
His divine purpose ; the Pharisees and Sadducees 
combined their forces against Him ; but through 
it all the peace of His nature was unbroken. He 
was never surprised into irritation. Amid the 
storm, when suddenly aroused from sleep, His re- 
pose did not forsake Him, but hushed the tumult 
around. When fleeing from the temple to avoid 
the stones of His pursuers He was sufficiently at 
rest to derive from God the power to heal the 
man born blind. In the tumult of the garden, 
when the fetters had already been clasped about 
His wrists, He was able to think for the wounded 
Malchus and restore his ear. On the Cross itself 
the peace of God enabled Him to commend His 
mother to John, and to open the gates of Para- 
dise to the dying thief. 
PEACE WITH GOD. 

Such is the peace which He gives, and which 
we must distinguish from peace with God, 
which we have when we first believe in Him. 
Directly we trust in Christ as our Saviour we 
have peace with God, but it is only as we live in 
fellowship with the risen and ascended Christ 
that we acquire His peace, the peace that filled 
His own heart and mind, and is therefore com- 
patible with storms. 

We must not be surprised to hear that it 
passes understanding. You cannot reason about 
its nature or methods any more than you can 
about the influence of music or the spell which 
the constellations of the midnight sky cast over 
the soul. These are songs without words ; undu- 
lations from the spirit world ; pulsations from 
the Infinite and Unseen. It is, therefore, no 
matter for wonder that there is a love that 
passeth knowledge, a joy unspeakable that passes 
speech, and a peace that passes knowledge. The 
depths of the ocean, which are known as its 
cushion, defy the fathoming line, and the peace 
of God, which is possible amid the stormiest, 
most trying, and most difficult circumstances, is 
fathomless. It defies human speech. It is part 
of the harmony of heaven. It is an inlet to the 
heart of man from the mighty ocean that fills 
the being of God. 


It is highly important that we should possess 
this peace. Our work would be all the better 
for it. We are told that manufacturers who 
desire to secure the highest achievements of the 
most skilled operators are moving their work- 
shops and factories from the midst of our great 
centres of population ; not only because of the 
grit and smoke which accumulate in the atmo. 
sphere, but because the fevered rush of modern 
life unfits men to produce their most finished 
work. Similarly those that are feverish and 
anxious, fretful and worried, are sooner ex- 
hausted, are more tremulous and fitful, are more 
prone to indecision and indefiniteness than those 
whose hearts are tranquil. It is out of the heart 
of the Marys, who are not anxious and troubled 
about many things, but have learned to sit 
quietly at the ‘feet of Christ, that the deeds 
proceed which live in the memory of the Saviour 
and in the history of His Church. 

THE GOD OF PEACE. 

The best way to get the peace of God is to vet 
the God of peace ; in other words, let us learn to 
ut God between us and all things. Years ago, 
in the Bingley Hall at Birmingham, I heard Mr. 
Gladstone describe the native races of Eastern 
Europe as having saved our Continent from the 
Turks, asthe bank of soft sand saves the smiling 
fields, orchards, and pasture lands from the fury 
of the turbulent ocean. As we tread the yield- 
ing sand of the shore we do not always realise 
how impassable a barrier it is to the mighty 
waves, which spend themselves upon its yielding 
surface but cannot pass over it. So, in the spiritual 
realm, some men have the art of putting God 
between themselves and the stormiest seas. 
They remind us of the coral islet, crowned with 
the rich vegetation that blooms unhurt amid the 
ocean, because encircled by its coral reef. 

A great difference comes into the life when, 
instead of putting circumstances between our- 
selves and God, we put God between ourselves 
and circumstances. Then when annoyance and 
fret, unkind speeches and unjust treatment, 
worries about money and helpers and procedure 
accumulate, they seem like the passage of crowds 
up and down a Landon thoroughfare, whilst we 
sit quietly within and pursue our work behind 
the Toubls windows, that render the room almost 
impervious to sound. Happy the soul which 
has learned to live inside the film of God’s 
invisible protection, poured around it by the 
Spirit of Peace ! 

IN GOD’S CRADLE. 

Sometimes one seems to be a child again, lying 
in the cradle at the foot of God, and rocked by 
Him. We fear no evil, because He is there ; we 
dread no future, because He will provide ; we 
are not terrified by our adversaries, because He 
compasses us round, and besets us behind and 
before ; we enjoy child-like, restful slumber, 
because God has undertaken the responsibility 
and care of our life, and it is ours to live in 
union with His Spirit, presenting our lives, that 
He may accomplish in them, and through them, 
His own blessed purpese. 

The longer we live the more we find that the 

mountains melt and the storms dissipate, the 
iron gates open of their own accord, and the 
things we dreaded most as we reach them are 
like the stone rolled from the door of the tomb. 
God chooses to bring His people into difficulties 
that they may learn His all-sufficiency to help 
and deliver. Storms reveal the resources of our 
God. 
Fifteen miles from Sandy Hook the pilot 
comes on board the English steamer to navigate 
it into New York harbour. I remember his 
climbing on board, on the last occasion that I 
made the passage. The great steamer slowed, 
and as we looked down from the deck into the 
dark night we could see a lantern on the surface 
of the ocean, where his boat was lying. Pre- 
sently he emerged from the pitchy darkness and 
reached the deck. From that moment the 
anxieties of the captain were at an end, and he 
might refresh himself in deep, long slumbers. 
So when Christ is on board our life, the govern- 
ment is upon His shoulders, and of the increase 
of His government and of our peace there is no 
end. 
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ment but one to be settled between employer 
and employed. Mr. Asquith wound up the most 
interesting debate by declaring himself in its 
favour, and stating that while two or three of 
the Government were opposed to it, a large 
majority were in its favour. 


united and untiring work of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hughes and those “sisters of the people” who 
are their ready messengers to the poor, the 
friendless and the lonely. 


The London County Council has just pub- 
lished a scheme of scholarships, open to students 
under the age of thirteen, who have been for at 
least two years pupils in elementary schools 
within the administrative County of London. 
One hundred of the scholarships will be open to 
girls; and information with regard to them 
may be obtained at the office of the Board, 13, 
Spring Gardens, S.W. LEarly in June there 
will be an examination for intermediate county 
scholarships open to boys and girls of sixteen, 
whose parents have resided for at least two 
years within the administrative County of 
London. Some of these scholarships will give 


Mr. George Knight, the editor of The Porcu- 
pine—-a political and social paper of some thirty 
years’ standing in Liverpool—has brought down 
upon himself the active enmity of certain pro- 
minent theatre managers by reason of the fear- 
less way in which he has warned the public 

i certain theatrical performances, the 
nature of which he abundantly demonstrates. 
Mr. Knight’s dramatic critic —a gentleman of 
position and talent, connected by birth and asso- 
ciation with critical and literary circles of high 
standing, and who is married to the daughter of 
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uare, E.C. a famous English playwright—has been denied | free tuition in art to promising students ; thus 
zal as - —. | the usual pais to two out of the three promi- | providing the means of development to talent 
that would otherwise lie unused. 


nent local theatres, and the advertisement of the 
leading playhouse in the city has been cancelled, 
all as a result of the criticisms made by him of 
thoroughly bad burlesque and of the notorious 
festo and bill. Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb have | Klanyi tableaux vivanis. Mr. George Edwards, 
published their valuable work on the history of | of the Gaiety and Prince of Wales Theatres, 
Trade-unionism. The Minority Report of the | London, threatens the paper with an action, and 
Labour Commission and the new manifesto from altogether it looks as if the reputable public are 
the Independent Labour Party have appeared at last going to get what they supremely need— 
simultaneously with Mr. Asquith’s new Factory “an arrest of thought” concerning the odious 
Bill—the last specially valuable for its insistence spectacles that are freely permitted on the stage, 
on the protection of women and children from the sequence of which is the demoralisation of 
moving machinery in dangerous trades. The | our young people and the undermining of our 
May-Day demonstrations in Hyde Park and on | homes. Tue Womans SIqNaL thanks this 
the Continent pressed the claims of the working | courageous young journalist for having thus 
classes before a public that is being roused to an taken up the cudgels against an evil which is 
interest in the great question of labour. These rooted in the profoundest disrespect for and dis- 
annual celebrations are, as the Daily Chronicle esteem of women, and one the continued and 
says, a proof of the growing solidarity of the | active existence of which lamentably proves the 
peoples, and should be accepted as such by the | lack of organised self-respect among women 
ruling classes. themselves, 

‘‘ There is less and less chance of men who are The West London Mission has been obliged 
deg Ek nile jag gigi to leave Wardour Hall because the Government 
sovereigns and statesmen into the field of battle | a less considerate landlord — any eee 
to destroy each other. That is an immense gain individual would be; for the rows Muss: Hare 
for human progress.” the highest price and that the Mission cannot 

pay. No account is taken of the fact that in these 
rich and helpful years of its occupancy the 
Mission has greatly augmented values in the 
neighbourhood. Those who educate the Crown 
as a wage-payer must educate it as a ground 
landlord before justice will be done. If the 
Mission had been Anglican the powers that 
be could (legally) have given it help, but it is 
not free to aid “Dissenters.” It does not 
matter that the Mission has steadily inculcated 
in a large district of London of which Wardour 
Hall is the centre those virtues of sobriety, 
industry, honesty, and chastity that are the life 
and breath of the State—they are Dissenters, 
and that settles the matter. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


May has come in laden with Labour questions ; 
problem and solution, report and history, mani- 


The suitability of women for the post of 
inspector of factories and workshops is becoming 
more and more recognised. It is not an easy 
thing to fill such positions, since the way into 
them is barred by an examination in sanitation, 
hygiene, and hydrostatics. These obstacles have 
been successfully surmounted by Miss Deane, 
lecturer of the National Health Society and 
late inspector of workshops in Kensington, and 
Miss Adelaide M. Anderson. The two ladies 
are the latest additions to the staff of inspec- 
tors; and their appointment must be a cause 
of congratulation to all interested in the widen- 
ing of the field of women’s usefulness, 


Writing in the Strand on the Baroness Burdett 
Coutts, Miss Mary Spencer Warren says: ‘‘ To 
look back upon the life of the Baroness 
is an historical education ...In different 
ak of the house I came across memories of 

ickens, Wellington, Garrick, Gordon, and many 
others. Wellington was the firmest of friends, 
taking a fatherly interest in the career of the 

oung girl with her millions of money and her 
e heart; Dickens and she together visited 
some of the vilest dens of London, when ‘slum- 
ming ’ was not fashionable, and even philanthro- 
ists were not safe in venturing over the border 
rom West to crime-polluted and poverty-stricken 
East. If the inimitable writer had never opened 
the eyes of the many wilful blind to behold the 
sorrows and sufferings of their plague-stricken 
fellow-creatures, he would not have been un- 
rewarded, for he it was who interested the one 
of all others who was both able and willing to 
afford timely help, and to turn sorrow into joy, 
darkness into light.” 


The preface which Mrs. John Richard Green 
has written to her new book ‘‘ Town Life in the 
Fifteenth Century’? has a pathetic interest. 
The work is dedicated to the memory of her 
husband, and Mrs. Green says :—‘‘ The only 
training or guidance which I have ever had in 
historical work was in a very brief period in 
which I was able to watch the method and under- 
stand the temper in which Mr. Green’s work was 
done. . . . Tho most fruitful lesson which 
remains in my memory is that of a day spent in 
Ancona between two stages of an invalid journey, 
when I was able to see the intense enthusiasm 
with which, as was his habit, he made his way 
first to the Town Hall, and from the fragments 
of Greek and medieval carving built into its 
walls, from harbour and pier, from names of 
streets and the cathedral crypt, he extracted 
century by century some record of the old 
municipal life. It was doubtless some such re- 
membrance as this that unconsciously led me in 
the course of reading to turn to the story of the 
English boroughs. . . . When Mr. Green's 
work was over he asked of me a promise that I 
would try to take up some study in medieval 
history, where there seemed to him so much that 
still needed to be done and so much to be yet 
discovered. In this book I have made my first 
beginning towards the fulfilling of that promise.’» 


In strong contrast to the haggard nature of 
these demonstrations was the pretty ceremonial 
that brightened the day at Whitelands Ladies’ 
College, and with which Mr. Ruskin’s name has 
so long been associated. The picturesque cere- 
mony of choosing and crowning the May Queen 
took place as usual. The maidens did homage 
to their queen, and it was Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts to whom fell the graceful task of placing 
round her neck the cross sent by Mr. Ruskin. 
The queen was also presented with a number 
of his works, which she in turn gave to students 
whose special qualities had earned them this 
distinction. When will the day come when 
sharp contrasts such as these will no longer 
exist in society, when May-day will mean for 
the masses, as for the individual, a holiday of 
gladness, and the recognition of what is noble 
and beautiful in human nature P 


We were strongly impressed by the recent 
statement ef Rev. Hugh Price Hughes to the 
following effect : 

‘6 We did not teach theology in Wardour Hall, 
we have adjourned the debate on ecclesiastical 
differences until we get to Heaven, where we 
shall be less busy. In the practice of Christianity 
I am in no wise different from a congregational 
minister; we have conducted our services in 
this congregational church of Wardour Hall with 
the utmost good will on our part toward our 
brethren of that communion and on their part 
toward us. Ours is a commission to help the 
‘poor, the friendless and the lonely,’ and it isa 
public scandal to turn us out, as the national 
ground landlord has felt called upon to do. I 
intend to cry out the rest of my life against this 
injustice.” 

We hope this intrepid and capable minister 
will do as he declares, for if London has a bright 
spot on its map it is the one that indicates the 
West London Mission and its dependencies, the 


The debate on the second reading of the 
Eight Hours Bill for Miners has resulted in an 
increased majority since last year. The number 
of members voting was less, but the majority 
has gone up by nine votes. Mr. Roby, who had 
charge of the Bill, made a most clear and telling 
speech, and was followed in excellent fashion by 
Mr. Augustine Birrell and Mr. Keir Hardie. 
On the other hand, Sir Alfred Hickman, the 
ironmaster, and Sir Joseph Pease, the coal 
owner, took the field against it in terror-stricken 
fashion. Strange to say, Mr. Mather, who has 
himself introduced an eight hours’ day with such 
marked success in his own works, contended 
that the regulation was not a matter for Parlia- 


WOMEN’S LIBERAL 


FEDERATION. 


COUNCIL MEETINGS AT CHELSEA. 
Tue great annual gatherings of the Women” 


Liberal Federation are yearly growing in siz® 


and importance. The tone of the debates, th® 
workmanlike manner in which great social and 
political problems are handled, not by the 


leaders only, but by the rank and file, are an’ 


indication of the rapid strides that woman is 
making in political life, and of the latent 
capacity that exists in her to grasp great ques- 
tions with keenness and intelligence. 

The chief interest of Tuesday morning’s 
session in Chelsea Town Hall centred round the 
election of President. The chair was taken at 
10.15 by Lady Trevelyan, who was very warmly 
received, and the first order of business was the 
reading of a letter from the retiring President, 
Lady Aberdeen, in which she expressed her great 
regret that her official position rendered it 
necessary for her to give up the post she had 
held in the Federation since the retirement of 
Mrs. Gladstone. 


THE LATE PRESIDENT— 


The following resolution was moved by Lady 
Trevelyan, and carried unanimously : 


That this Council wishes to convey to Lady 
Aberdeen an expression of its sincere regret that her 
= as the wife of the Governor General of 

a has obliged her to resign her presidency of 
the Women’s Liberal Federation ; their sense of the 
great services she has rendered to the Federation 
and to the Liberal cause ; and the assurance of their 
affectionate regard, and hopes for her continued 
happiness and prosperity. 

It was easy to perceive that this vote was 
given in no formal manner, but that the women 
assembled deeply felt the absence of one who had 
ever been a true friend, not only to the Liberal 
cause, but to every delegate represented, and by 
her life and character an inspiration to women in 
all that uplifts and ennobles, 


AND THE NEW. 


On a motion from the chair, the incoming 
President was then summoned to take her place 
on the platform, and amidst great enthusiasm 
Lapy CaRLisLE was welcomed by the delegates 
as their chosen leader. When the applause had 
subsided, the President, with evident emotion, 
said— 

She appreciated the kindly welcome ac- 
corded to her, and was prepared to render 
back the confidence imposed in her. These 
meetings were of the highest value to the cause ; 
in fact they were high festivals in the midst of 
their political work. To all of them these 
gatherings were a fresh inspiration and en- 
couragement to renewed effort in the midst of 
difficulties. They were all sorry that Lapy 
ABERDEEN was not able to return to attend these 
council meetings as she had intended, but 
Liberal women, though sometimes taunted with 
being little Englanders, had yet a warmer heart 
for the Colonies than the Tory party, and they 
did not begrudge of their best to Canada (cheers). 
Lady Aberdeen had gone to a larger sphere to 
fulfil a queenly position, and her innate good- 
ness, her keen political and social sympathies, 
her womanly qualities, made her fill her sphere 
in the estimation of the women of England, 
whose representative she was, in a way of which 
they were all justly proud (cheers), Lady Aber- 
deen had formed a National Council of Women in 
Canada, and was putting enthusiasm into their 
hearts, and though the association was not on 
party lines the work would produce the same fruit 
as party organisation in England. Lady Aberdeen 
possessed many advantages, and first she had a 
husband who helped and encouraged her in all her 
efforts on behalf of women (cheers). The wron, 
of women lay heavily upon them, and especially 
upon the workers, and they all did their utmost 
to raise womanhood and to improve their lot. 
She hoped, however, they would keep free from 
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bitterness, which would ruin their work and 
spoilthemselves. Lady Aberdeen had bequeathed 

em this legacy, not to proceed in bitterness 
and strife, but to work in unity, gentleness, and 
love. Her predecessor, Mrs. G ne—(cheers) 
_ even r qualities than Lady 
Aberdeen, and nobody in England could say 
that she was ever an unworthy or unjust par- 


tisan. They also tted the absence of Mrs. 
Josephine Butler—(cheers)—whose efforts in the 


direction of social purity were of world-wide 
importance. In herself (Lady Carlisle) the 
Federation would find an unflinching Radical— 
(cheers)—and this most truly democratic society 
had in her one not less democratic than them- 
selves. None of — would lag in the rear of 
social progress, and they were unanimous in pro- 
renin the glorious new Radical creed, for 
which they were Erenete to fight to the utmost. 
(Cheers.) They need not doubt her fidelity to 
the cause which they all loved, and she held as 
strongly as ever to her views with to 
women's suff She had endured reproach 
for holding that women should speak up for 
themselves, and demand emancipation from 
every side of the social question. She had voted 
against making the suffrage a test for parliamen- 
tary candidature, but did not waver on the main 
uestion. The Federation was democratic, and 
id not want leaders ; in fact, the executive were 
the servants of the delegates. (Cheers.) 


LADY CARLISLE. 


After some discussion on routine business 
Lady Stevenson proposed the next resolution, 


That this Council of the Women’s Liberal 
Federation desires to express its sense of the 
irreparable loss which the country has sustained by 
the retirement of Mr. Gladstone, and to assure him 
that his long and great public services have earned 
the undying gratitude and affection of the British 
people. 

Lady Stevenson spoke as follows :— 


What, during the last fifty years, has Mr. 
Gladstone been to the people? 

We can never forget how, as early as in the 
Forties he fought for Free Trade and Financial 
Reform; how in the Fifties he directed his 
energies to the repeal of the taxes on knowledge 
contained in newspapers ; how in the Stvties he in- 
itiated the extension of the Suffrage in Boroughs 
and carried the measure for the Disestablishment 
of the Church in Ireland ; how in the Seventies, 
he secured the Ballot, the Abolition of Purchase 
in the Army, the Abolition of University Tests, 
and the great Education Act, how in the Lighties 
he gave us the extension of the County Franchise, 


and many other great measures of reform within | 


our recollection. But especially is due to Mr. 
Gladstone the honour and glory of Home Rule 


for Ireland. He alone has dared to solve this | 
difficult problem, he alone has had the courage | 


to admit the injustice, the unrighteous dealings 
which have characterised England's rule, and he 


| has brought in and carried by a majority of the | 
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representatives of the people this great Bi) 
the better government of the sinter isle. ie 
has been the leader, the promoter of every good 
and t measure which could benefit his fellow 
men, and this with a single-mindedness, an utter 
forgetfulness of self, a nobleness of aim and 
purpose so rarely seen. Refusing, as he has 
always done, the fictitious distinctions of rank 
and title, he has been honoured and loved for 
himself and for the good he has accomplished 
for this nation. 

With what admiration have we not seen him 
up to the very last week previous to his with- 
drawal from ae office, guiding and directing 
the affairs of the country, his mind as active 
his judgment as clear, his memory as retentive, 
his marvellous powers of oratory as brilliant ag 
a had ever been. 

o watch him during those long hours, so 
keenly alive to all that was passing, so quick in 
correcting mis-statements, so master of all and 
every subject, his patience, his self-control, 
his wonderful forbearance when those who 
opposed and differed from him poured out upon 
him the vials of their wrath and bitterness ! 
Upon him, the greatest statesman this country 
has ever had ! 

It has been said that the inspiration of 
absence is often greater than the inspiration of 
presence, and although that cannot apply to so 
striking a personality as Mr Gladstone, it may 
truly said that the spirit of his great life 
still animates, and will for years to come animate 
the House of Commons. In whatever country 

ou may tread, the name of Gladstone is a 
Lonehe d word, speaking to every heart 
of the man who has sought to raise u 
those who for centuries have been oppressed, 
and to bring about among all nations one 
universal brotherhood. 

And now with what feelings of heartfelt 
regret do we see him withdrawn from public life, 
from the leadership of the great Liberal Party ! 
How deep and universal is the sorrow for such a 
loss, for the cause of that withdrawal. We feel 
that we shall never look upon his like again. 
My friends, you will unanimously pass this 
resolution, and you will join in expressing the 
earnest desire and prayer that Mr. Gladstone 
may be spared to witness the consummation of 
the policy of which he has been the originator, 
and that God may bless a hundredfold the 
noblest leader which this, the greatest Empire in 
the world, has ever had. 


Mrs. Warp seconded the resolution, adding 
that no mention of Mr. Gladstone would be 
complete without some reference to Mrs. 
Gladstone. 

Several speeches followed in support of the 
motion, which was carried with marked en- 
thusiasm. 

MRS. CHAS, MCLAREN, 


Mrs. Cuaritrs McLaren then moved on 
behalf of the Executive Committee 

That this Council of the Women’s Liberal Federa- 
tion, in assuring the Earl of Rosebery of its hearty 
and cordial support, desires to express the earnest 
hope that he will accord to the interests of women 
that attention and sympathy which he has often 
shown to classes deprived of their just share of 
political power. 

Mrs. Cuartes McLaren said she regretted 
that the leader of the Liberal party had not yet 
seen his way to express his sympathy with the 
political enfranchisement of women, but still 
urged upon them taxation without representa- 
tion. She considered such a policy but halting 
Liberalism, and it was for that very reason that 
their loyalty to the Liberal party had not flowed 
in one broad channel along with their loyalty to 
the cause of woman. If they now assured him 
of their support it was because they had for- 
bearance great enough to know that a partial 
Liberalism was better than no Liberalism at all. 
When Mr. Gladstone was in office they had not 
looked to him for support, leader as he had been 
of so many other great reforms. He belonged, 


| they knew, to another age, and therefore they 


did not expect from him what they had a right 
to lock for from a younger leader ; but to Lord 
Rosebery they looked as to one of a younger 
generation. Those who had studied his speeches 
might have noted a touch of feeling, a human 
note, behind the mask of ofticialism, and it was 
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and sympathy before the 


Clery cialism closed upon him . 


house of offi 
the sea of po. 


logged» “© 4 woman overboard” 


tu 
er-cry of liberty ; the 
re e State, and if Lo 


dispense with his assistance. 
Beal seconded, Miss Conybeare 


discussion Miss 
carried unanimously. 
WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE. 


associations :— 


ib for taking the polls at 


Period of 
before the House of Commons 


women on the Local Government Register. 


Mrs. Stewart-Brown said they had witnessed 
with the utmost satisfaction the introduction 
of the Government’s Registration Reform 
Bills; that the holding of all elections on 
the same day was a distinct advantage, 
as vacillating voters were not influenced 
by the voting in other parts of the country. 
_. , Women were now factory inspectors, they 
had blossomed out into full-blown Royal Com- 
missioners, and in the Parish Councils they were 
now almost equal to men, not only as to voting 
but as to sitting in the Council; but all these 
points gained only made the remaining errors 
more glaring, and women had now the insult 
cast upon them that they were about the only 
section of the community who had not the Par- 
liamentary vote. They had seen in New Zealand 
that women did not, as had been predicted, cast 
in their votes for the Conservatives, and Liberals 
should take this opportunity to give women their 
enfranchisement, or it may be that Conserva- 
tives, in the interests of party policy, will bring 
in this measure themselves when next in power. 

Mrs. BriGNELL seconded this resolution, 
and, in the course of her remarks, said that Mr. 
Asquith declared equality before the law was 
the aim that Liberals had almost reached ; but 
they had reached no such equality. Lord Rose- 
bery had stated to the Liberal Club that 
“liberation was accomplished.” But was it, 
when for twenty-seven years women had been 
striving to attain it P 

On the motion of Mrs. GRanpDIDGE (of Ponte- 
fract), supported by Mrs. LEEDs (of Croydon) 
and Mrs. Raupu (of Bristol), a strong resolution 
in favour of Home Rule was carried. 

The subject of Disestablishment for Wales 
was then ably and strongly dealt with, the 
Federation being a unit in its favour. 

We regret not being able to report the dis- 


cussion at length, as we were obliged to go to 
press for this issue, 


I watch the circle of the eternal years, 
And read forever in the storied page 
One lengthened roll of blood and wrong and tears, 
One onward step of truth from age to age. 
The poor are crushed : the tyrants link their chain ; 
The poet sings through narrow dungeon grates ; 
Man's hope lies quenched ; but, lo! with steadfast 
gain 
Freedom doth forge her mail of adverse fates. 
Men slay the prophets; fagot, rack, and cross 
Make up the groaning record of the past ; 
But evil’s triumphs are her endless loss, 
And sovereign beauty wins the sul at last. 


i t ripple and they are over- 
ee tee is still the 
are but step-children 
Rosebery would do 
nothing for them, it only remained for them to 


Mrs. SHELDON AMOS suggested that “claims ” 
should be inserted instead of “ interests.” Miss 


supported, and 

ies Balgarnie suggested as an amendment that 
ek words should be inserted. After a short 
Balgarnie’s amendment was 


Mrs. SrEWART-BROWN, of South Kensington, 
next moved a resolution, supported by sixty 


That this Council, while keenly desiring to 
reduce the period of qualification for Parliamentary 
and Local Government electors, and to provide for 
the half-yearly registration of such electors, and to 
a Parliamentary 

neral Election on one day, and to restrict plural 
voting at Parliamentary Elections, regrets that the 
Qualification and Elections Bill now 
makes no provision 
for the Parliamentary enfranchisement of duly 
qualified women, and strongly urges the Govern- 
ment to insert the amendments necessary to secure 
the extension of the Parliamentary Franchise to all 


represented by young ladies. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


W.L.F. COUNCIL 
AT THE AFTERNOON SESSION. 
BY A CORRESPONDENT. 


On the stroke of the half-hour punctual lady 
delegates trooped back to platform and hall. 
Lady Carlisle took the chair, and the word 
Resolution resumed its sway after the inter- 
regnum of luncheon. The great hall had been 
gay in the morning, but not gayer than now, 
when the platform had passed from an April 
morning of grave and bright into radiant May 
day. Whatever critics aver, it is abundantly 
evident that a grasp of politics does not loosen 
woman's hold on the fascinations of the toilette. 
Mayfair itself could not look more charming than 
were these earnest delegates and impassioned 
politicians. The advanced woman as here repre- 
sented is certainly liberal in womanliness and 
grace, as in spirit. 


By this time ten resolutions had been moved 
and supported through the Council, and it 
needed some courage to attack “ Local Govern- 
ment,” with its formidable following of sub- 
divisions. After Section A had been disposed 
of, Sections B and C (wisely bracketed) were 
attacked. The resolutions were moved and 
seconded, the speakers displaying a nimble 
wit in dealing with the disqualifying 
of women for magisterial office. The 
speeches throughout were admirable, notably 
that of Mrs. Wynford Philipps, whose clear 
voice rang through the hall, in a humorous 
allusion to the unfairness of debarring woman 
from the magistracy while so many “old 
women of the other sex” were justices of the 
peace. 


A bracing wind blew through the hall when. 


Mrs. Wimbolt, the miner's wife, rose to speak; 
and her strong north-country accent fell pleasantly 
on the ears of the audience. Mrs, Wimbolt may 
always be trusted to make a point, and her 
support of the resolution did not lose by an apt 
story of a sale at which she and her husband bid 
against each other—the woman coming off vic- 
torious. Then arose that mighty warrior, Mrs. 
Sheldon Amos, whose plea for women magistrates 
was delivered in her own strenuous manner with 
cogent reason and unanswerable argument. An 
excellent point she made in her allusion to the 
sex prejudice which unconsciously and always 
influences the judgment of magistrates. It was 
not strange that after such speaking the resolu- 
tion found but one dissentient voice. 


After Mrs. Charles Mallet and Countess Alice 
Kearney had moved and supported the next resolu- 
tion, a working woman, Mrs, Burroughs by name, 
made her way up the aisle and on to the plat- 
form, and in a speech of untutored eloquence 
pressed home the need of action. Few present 
will ever forget the pathos of her eloquent 
appeal :—“ Ladies, we working women need your 
help in the cause of purity, health, and justice.” 
Small wonder was it that when she finished, the 
hands of all the women there were raised to pass 
the resolution. The next resolution was moved 
by Miss Slack, who holds the position of being 
the only woman Poor Law Guardian in 
Derbyshire, In a speech remarkable for good 
sense lightened by a quiet humour, the sorrows 
of inmates of workhouses were vividly presented. 
“The present system of poor relief is only a 
system by which we thrash out thrift among the 
working classes,” said Miss Slack, and proved her 
point by an incident pathetic and amusing. 
Mrs. Trebilco, also a guardian, seconded the 
resolution, and then the Welsh delegates sighted 
land in the Disestablishment Bill. 


It was a notable and interesting fact that, 
with scarcely an exception, the Principality was 
From Miss Kate 


functions 
organisation, constitution, and destiny. 
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the time now to make their appeal to him basta 
... Upon 
litics their little ships lie water- 


Jenkins, who had read, marked, and inwardly 
digested the Parliamentary report, to Miss 
Pearsall-Smith, whose short speech contained a 
whole philosophy, the speakers for Disestablish- 
ment were young, learned, and _ eloquent. 
Neither were they behind the foremost of the 
earlier speakers in humour; and Mrs. Thomas 
delighted a somewhat weary audience by the 
clever satire she aimed at the interested sup- 
porters of the Establishment. It was now five 
o'clock, and ladies—even Jiberal ladies—being 
human, it was evident that the thought of after- 
noon tea, or rather the lack of it, was dis- 
sipating the assembly. The resolution carried 
two riders, but the second was withdrawn, Mrs. 
Eva McLaren speaking on its withdrawal. 
Stealthily and silently delegates began to dis- 


appear. The great hall showed gaps in its 


packed mass; and at the word “Carried” the 
afternoon session was disestublished, and the 
ladies withdrew themselves. 


WHAT IS THE MORAL DESTINY OF 
WOMEN ?* 
BY MISS F. E. WILLARD. 


I am not one of those who, in answering this 
question, would ignore the fact that the moral 
influence of one half the human race in its 
relation to the race as a whole is greatly 
influenced by the difference of sex. We must 
not ignore the physical basis of life, nor forget 
the fact that, though we lift our foreheads to the 
stars our feet are firmly planted on the earth. 
The fact of motherhood must always make the 
moral influence of the mother-sex a stronger 
conserving power than any other of which 
humanity is cognisant. By nature and by 
nurture (which, asa matter of course, includes 
inherited tendencies and the results of environ- 
ment) women will, as a class, illustrate those 
virtues of gentleness, mercy, and peace upon 
which so largely depend their power to fulfil the 
inseparably belonging to their 


If this 
were a world of men, and of men only, the 


provision made for helpless infancy, with all the 
tender sentiments that it involves, would be un- 
known. 


The sense of other-worldliness can 
never be as strong among men as among women, 


since the latter, during the most active period of 


life, walk along the edge of a plane that breaks 


off suddenly for so many of them, that the others - 


must feel the more uncertain tenure of their 
thread of life. The breath of eternity touches 
the forehead of woman whenever a little child is 
born, and this very fact relates her differently to 
life, its prizes, its ambitions, its unceasing 
warfare. Nor can women asa class fall to be 
mellowed in their nature by the contemplation 
of that mystery of dawning life with which they 
are more closely associated than any other think- 
ing being of which we know. The com- 
panionship of helpless infancy must modify the 
moral nature and deepen the religious hopes and 
aspirations of those who throughout the 
generations have kept watch beside the cradle. 
How many noble men have emphasised this 
truth in words like these, “From women we 
come at the first with our pitiful infant’s cry ; in 
their arms we are cherished throughout our 
tenderest years; to them we return when 
wounded and worsted in the tierce battle; and 
in the ominous last hour of life our heads are 
pillowed on their bosoms.” 

Many other considerations might be adduced 
to show that the moral destiny of woman is 
always, and must be, in the nature of the case, 
that of comforter, counsellor, co nserver, of the 
most sacred forces that centre in childhood and 
the home. We believe that in the larger home 
of society and government these powers may be 
most beneficently exercised to help bring in the 
reign of universal peace, purity, and brotherhood, 


*The professor of the department of Hcnics in 
the Berlin University, Professor Gizzcki, has been 
asking many thoughtful men and women the 
question, “ What is the moral destiny of woman ?” 
We recently gave the answer of Baroness Bertha 
von Suttner, and to-day we give that of Miss 
Francis Willard, as it is most interesting to 
compare the views of women whose ideas have been 
nurtured in widely different soil. 
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BETWEEN THE~LIGHTS. 


BY AURORA. 
On “ Tae YELLOW Book.” 
‘I woutp have made it scarlet,” said the 
Advanced Woman; “ yellowis not bad enough 
for it.” 
The Society Dame was cutting the leaves 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


believe he is clever,” said the Advanced 
Woman. 
e * e e * 

“ Everything here is not bad,” said the 
Woman of No Importance, who had put on 
her spectacles to discover some virtue in the 
book. ‘There is a book-plate at the end 
that is very pretty. You have only to look 


of a new quarterly—a book with daffodil | at it beside its companion to see the difference 
covers on which a masked face laughed aloud. | between art and affectation.” 


“T always thought they were the same 
thing,” said the Ordinary Person opening her 
eyes. 

oe They are—when Mr. Beerbohm writes 
on Cosmetics,” said the Advanced Woman. 

‘‘ And some of the letterpress is good,” 
the Woman of No Importance continued. 
be clever,” said the Ordinary Person diffi- “There is an interesting paper on Reticence 

in Literature. One could wish the author 


dently. . 
“ tt requires less cleverness to be untrue to had read it to Mr. Arthur Symons before he 
ublished his verses.” 


t than to depict her truly,” said the | P 
Wonks of No Teapots: és “Or to Richard Le Gallienne,” added the 
Advanced Woman. 


“You merely object to the book because of Voma: P 
ita fidelity to nature,” said the Society Dame, | _ “ I can’t imagine why you object to Max 
Beerbohm,” said the Society Dame. “ His 


lifting her eyes from the portrait of Mrs. : 

Patrick Campbell. a paper is the most interesting thing in the 

“T object to it because of its fidelity to the k. He is a good exponent of the art of 
artificiality.” 


ess of human nature,” said the ; ; 
‘Advanced Woman. “To beshamelessia not | “The best possible,” said the Advanced 
Woman dryly. ‘One hears the false ring in 


to be artistic.” : : 
“Tt requires some art to make a beautiful | the affected archaism of his style as well as 
thing out of what you call grossness,” the | 12 his sentiments.” _ : 
“‘ Men must be getting hopeless about their 


Society Dame contended. ‘I 
«When we were children we dabbled in | position when they try to flatter women back 
into inaction,” said the Woman of No Im- 


mud,” said the Advanced Woman. ‘The s ) : 

jes we made were neither useful nor nce. “ Paint and passiveness, it seems, 
utiful.” are the highest virtues man wants in woman 
“There is such a thing as modelling in — eS - 

lay,” retorted the Society Dame. ear the gospel according 

mats 4 Beerbohm,” she continued. 


“ But then we made angels, not women of. 3 : f ’ 
the demi-monde,” said the Woman of No| the mind, (a new doctrine this) she is our 
mistress ; 


ntly. 
ae og her limbs spoil the pretty procedure of her 
reason. It is only by spoiling the pretty 
procedure of the reason with which men 
of this sort endow her that woman will 
gain the right use of her intellect and her 
limbs. Let us go down on our knees and thank 
Heaven that we are not modern young men.” 
* % * * 


There was a curious air of impropriety in this 
face, asalso in the others, lightly outlined, 
that smiled on the back. 

“T cannot see what there is to object to 
in it,” she said. “I consider it very 
clever.” 

“ Whatever is fashionable always seems to 


to Max 


* * * 


“‘T don’t see much to find fault with in 
the book,” said the Ordinary Person, taking 
it up. “I suppose it is modern, and yellow 
was never a becoming colour to me, other- 
wise it looks all right. They seem to have 
well-known names among the writers.” 


“A reputation often hides r work,” 
said the Advanced Woman. “Look at Sir “JT heard that the Yellow Book was an 


Frederick Leighton’s Study. I should call 
it an understudy. Of course, there are good 
names among the contributors. These are 
the wheels by which the thing runs. My 
opinion is that a clique of young men have 
hit on this method of advertising their wares. 
They can’t appear before the public in the 
usual way, so they set up their own vehicle— 
a yellow coach drawn by black horses.” 

‘Do you think even a horse would draw as 
badly as some of these ‘artists’ ?” laughed 
the Woman of No Importance. 

“ Horses would certainly do better decora- 
tive work,” replied the Advanced Woman. 
“Take the picture on the title-page; it 
transgresses every canon of decorative art.” 

“I think the pose of the woman is good,” 
said the Society Dame. 

The Advanced Woman looked her scorn. 
‘‘ Tt is no use talking to you about arrange- 
ment and solids. A reference to the figure 
might ibly a to you.” 

f I a Heit see the ordinary middle 
class is blind to the flights of genius,” said 
the Society Dame crushingly. 

«The genius here is distinctly flighty,” 
said the Advanced Woman. “ How would 
you like to appear in public with one of 
‘Aubrey Beardsley’s necks?—or as a lady 
reading, with an elbow of Walter Sickerts ?” 

“ Aubrey Beardsley is quite too clever,” 
said the Society Dame stiffly. ; 

“He is only clever in making society 


embodiment of the spirit of the age,” said the 
Ordinary Person timidly. 

“You mean the essence of the age,” said 
the Society Dame; “there is a certain 
perfume about it of ... .” 

“The patchouli of the pavements,” said 
the Advanced Woman. 

“T think the book is due to the younger 
men who, by way of being men of the 
world, confound irreverence with wit and 
indecency with realism,” said the Woman of 
No Importance. 

“They confound everything—even them- 
selves in the long run,” said the Advanced 
Woman. “The only hopeful thing for the 
future is that while they can make an 
epigram they won’t make a living.” 

“Their work certainly seems rather un- 
necessary,” said the Woman of No Import- 
ance. ‘They can defend cosmetics, but not 
a woman’s virtue. They create a Dodo only 
that she may skip over the Rubicon of 
womanliness. They Dream of November and 
a Lost Masterpiece; they write a Dedication 
to Modern Melodrama; and when they have 
done all, they have only produced a Yellow 
Book to waste away A Fool’s Hour.” 

*‘ And to prove the lack of culture in the 
middle class,” said the Society Dame, rising 
in indignation. 

“A defence of this book is only a Defence 
of Cosmetics,” the Advanced Woman called 
after her. 


‘* In the things of 


her not by any exercise of 
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BOOKS WORTH READING. 


BY MRS. FENWICK MILLER. 
“ESTHER WATERS.”* 


Mr. Georcr Moore is one of the suthors who 
are forbidden to the public by those modern cen- 
sors of literature, the proprietors of the great 
circulating London libraries, from which all the 
smaller libraries of the kingdom draw their 
supplies. The refusal of Mr. Mudie to supply 
the novels of Mr. Moore for general reading, 
while freely circulating the works of a dozen 
other writers who need not be named on this 
occasion, is an excellent illustration of the mis- 
chievous and ineffective character of any press 
censorship. Mr. Moore’s writings, though dis- 
figured by a crudity of expression, and at times 
by an injudicious (because needless) particularity 
of description of scenes that are commonly left 
undescribed, have nevertheless no moral harm 
in them. Mr. Moore is understood to desire the 
reputation of “ the English Zola,” and in respect 
of the ultimate moral tendency and effect on the 
mind of the average reader, combined with 
the repellent lack of delicacy, and perception 
of artistic propriety in choice of word and topic, 
the two writers are not dissimilar. But Mr. 
Moore has far to go before he attains the skill 
in construction or characterisation that makes 
Zola, with all his faults, so great a novelist. 
AGAINST BETTING. 
“Esther Waters” is a tract against betting. 
As an artistic work, a tragi-comedy of life, 
sorrows of the personages should therefore grow 
out of the betting. But this, though clearly 


intended, is not effected. The catastrophe of 


the first two-thirds of the book is the seduction 
and the consequent misery and struggles of poor 


Esther Waters, the kitchen-maid. Her fellow- 


servant, the autbor of her troubles, is given to 
betting, but this circumstance has nothing at all 
to do with the trouble, which is ascribed, far 
more truly, and indeed more instructively also, 
to strong drink—the true source of danger to 
good, pure-minded but reckless and headstrong 
girls of the working class. The catastrophe of 
the last third of the book is the slow death of 
the “ bookmaker ” whom Esther has married ; 
but here again the betting is not responsible— 
the man has caught cold on the racecourse, 
certainly, but had he remained a footman he 
might have similarly taken cold by standing in 
the slush and wind of a winter’s night at a West 
End door. The too protracted details of the 
betting-men’s talk and life, moreover, make 
whole pages of the book as uninteresting, because 
as incomprehensible, to the ordinary reader as if 
it were in a foreign tongue. But with all this, 
it is a powerful and remarkable novel. It is 
one in which a man makes an effort to look at 
life from the woman’s standpoint. ‘Ihe effort 
is to be commended, though it can hardly be 
thoroughly successful, whether the writer 
approach his object by endeavouring to suppose 
himself in the circumstances of a woman, or 
whether he seek by conversation with clever and 
candid women to arrive at and vicariously 
express their views of the womanly conditions. 
Only the great geniuses of dramatic gifts, 
Shakespeare, George Meredith, Zola, can ap- 
proach real success, in such an attempt of the 
man to realise the woman’s mind, but Mr. Moore 
has earnestly endeavoured, and that alone is 
much. 
THE WOMAN’S MIND. 

It is the very sanctities of a woman's experi- 
ences that he endeavours to invade, Esther 
Waters is introduced to us a young, good girl; 
she is the child of a pious couple, but her father 
having died and her mother married again, she 


* “Esther Waters.” A Novel. By George Moore. 
London, Walter Scott, Limited. 
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trips, and had the comfort of believing that we: 
were seldom, if ever, an incumbrance. Dr.; 
Bannister, through whose influence we were. 
admitted to the rare advantages of going through 
Palestine in the company of a party of dis-. 
tinguished Christian scholars, was especially 
proud of their verdict that we had not hindered 
them nor made any complaint throughont ,the 
trip, though it involved hardships to us unheard 
of and unknown until we braved the terrors of 
“camping out” My friend, Anna Gordon, has 
estimated the distance travelled, abroad, and 
since then in the temperance work of nearly 
twenty years, with the little flutterings that pre- 
ceded, as making a total of two hundred and 
fifty thousand miles for the lonesome little girl 
that stood in the barn doorway and thought she 
should never see anybody nor go anywhere ! 
* * * * ® 


THE WOMAN'S’ SIGNAL. 


result, if all goes as well as I believe it will, she} to be written up at his dictation the very 
will have no more difficulty in making her liveli- | flattering notices that the young débutante upon 
hood and broadening her opportunities of useful- | the platform was so fortunate to win from the 
ness.” Rt reipariy Chicago press. Need I say that I have always 
. The pleasant-faced. gentleman looked to me | gratefully remembered him, perhaps more grate- 
very much like a combination of Santa Claus | fully than he or his have been aware ? And here I 
and a horn-of-plenty as he uttered these words, | write, with affectionate memory of one who has 
Mother seemed equally delighted, and we told | passed beyond our sight, above our ken, the 
him that he was the kindest’ of men to have | name of Albro Bishop. 
thought of me.with so much interest; that I 
had returned from Europe a few months before, 
earnestly desiroys of employing my time to the 
best advantage for the support of my mother 
and myself, and for the of those among 
whom I might labour; that what he had pro- 
mised would. suit me to s dot, as I had all my 
life felt a strong inclination to speak in public, 
and had only been withheld from doing so before 
because of the somewhat conservative atmo- 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
PRESIDENT OF EVANSTON COLLEGE. 

The circumstances that led to my election 
as president of a new college, the first woman to 
whom that honourable title was accorded, though 
so many others have deserved it better, were 
thus narrated by my mother to the stenographer : 

*‘ Frank and Kate returned in September of 
1870, and we three reopened Rest Cottage. 


[In September 1870, after more than two | sphere of the educational institutions in which I | 


years’ absence, Miss Willard returned to Evanston | had spent the last few years, and my own sensi- 
and spent the winter in Rest College with her | tiveness to ing in public. 
mother and her friend and fellow traveller, Miss! Declaring that he had no claim upon our 
Jackson. It was during this winter, before she | pratitude, the pleasant gentleman went his way, 
became President of Evanston College, (an event | ~ ies tha fnvested’ a 60d 
to be recorded in the following chapter) that | 94 for the next three weeks he invested a go 
she gave her first public lecture, entitled “The | Share of his time in interviewing ‘influential 
New Chivalry.” br this lecture, Miss Willard | persons and’in working up with all the ingenuity 
writing in later days, says. ‘‘It was chiefly | of which he was a consummate master, an 
made up of observations upon women in Europe | interest in me and in the lecture that was to be. 
lag a i estate an cenit ~ much| For myself, I spent those three weeks in the 
O With giving Ine we COUura jome & | closest kind of study, writing and committing to 
oy eae, Bhe then describes the occasion memory a lecture = sae one hour and a half long 
elereey) entitled, “The New Chivalry.” 

Bow 7 OSNR TU Ee > PUBLIC SPEAKEE On the evening of March 21, 1871, I went 

One day when I was busy at Rest Cottage, in | with my friends, Rev. Dr. Reid and his daughter 
the winter of 1871, when my mother, my friend | Annie, to the great city church, where I 
Kate, and I decided to have no stranger inter- | was presented at the door with a handsome 
meddle with our lot, either in kitchen or parlour, | card, the first ticket that I had ever seen about 
a gray-haired gentleman, the scrupulously refined | a lecture of my own. It read as follows :— 
style of whose dress made an impression even MISS FRANCES E, WILLARD WILL GIVE HER 
upon one who gives but little attention to such LECTURE, 
subjects, Tang our door-bell, and inquired if this “THE NEW CHIVALRY,” 
wae the: bonis of Eeanoes E, Males ee In the Centenary (Dr. Fowler's) Church. 
affirmatively answered, he entered, and with a h 21, 1871, at 7.30 
much mingled dignity and urbanity, addressed his Tuesday Evening, March 21, giBS fac EM 
remarks about equally to my mother and myself Tickets - - Twenty-Five CEnTs. 
as we were all seated in the little south parlour, The pleasant-faced gentleman said, as he 
He discoursed somewhat on this wise: “I have | extended his kindly hand to me, “Turn the 
been present at several of the meetings of the | crank skilfully at your end of the church, and I 
Women’s Foreign Missionary Society in Chicago | will do so here,” for, behold! he, one of Chicago's 
before which you have been speaking within the | leading business men, was gathering up the 
last few weeks concerning your observations in | tickets himself! I was gracefully introduced by 
Egypt and the Holy Land. It seemed to me you | Dr., now Bishop, Fowler, the pastor of the church, 
have the art of putting things, the self-possession | and I gave my speech, making no reference 
and many other of the necessary requisites of a | whatever to my manuscript, which lay concealed 
good speaker, so I said to myself, I will go and | in a modest portfolio that had been previously 
see that lady ; she is a good Methodist, as Iam, | carried in and placed upon the pulpit. My 
and I will invite her to lecture in Centenary | audience consisted of the elite of the West Side, 
Church, of which I am trustee, making this | with many from the North and South Sides, and 
agreement, that if she will work up a good, | they cheered me far beyond my merits. At the 
popular lecture, I will work up a good, popular | close the pleasant gentleman introduced me toa 
audience, will pay her a fair price for her effort, | semicircle of well-known journalists of the city, 
and will see that it is well represented by the | whom he had as good as coerced into being 
press of Chicago. It occurs to me that as the | present, and in my private opinion, he had caused 


ELL 


For INFANTS and 


CURES COUGHS and COLDS, 


IN’S FOOD 


it ‘““BROAD STBEET, BLAENAVON, Mown., 16th November, 1893. 
“Dear 81k,—Lnclosed I send you photograph of my little son, Horace, taken when he was fifteen months old, He 
has been reared entirely upon your Food, and, as appears, is healthy, bright, and happy. Although very heavy, he 
was able to rum about when only twelve months old, his little legs being strong and firm at that age. I believe your | 
Food to be a most excellent composition for the feeding of Infants, and my wife bears the same testimony. | 


MELLIN'S EMULSIO 
INVALUABLE for BRONCHITIS, ete. 


R CHILDREN AND ADULZS. 
Price, 2s. 6d. and 4s, 6d. per bottle. Sample Size 1s. Of all Chemists and Stores. 


AN ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ON THE FEEDING AND REARING OF INFANTS.—A Practical and Simple Treatise fot 
Mothers, containing a large number of Portraits of Healthy and Beautiful Children, together with Fac-similes of Origthal Testimonials, 
which are of the greatest interest to all mothers, to be had, with samples, free by post, on application to 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, Stafford Street, PECKHAM, S.E. | 


‘*That winter we did all of our own work, not 
because we could not have had all the help needed, 
‘for Kate had no lack of money, but after such a 
tremendous outing as those two had been 
through, they seemed to enjoy hugely the idea of 
hiding away out of sight and hearing, and keeping 
house for themselves. Frank occupied herself 
chiefly with the outdoor part, chopping the kind- 
ling, bringing in wood and coal, and doing the 
rougher work, while Kate and I attended to the 
culinary and ornamental departments. One day 
when Frank was busy nailing down a stair-carpet, 
Mrs. Dr. Kidder, whose husband was then the 
leading professor in our Theological Seminary, 
came from her home across the street, and taking 
a seat on the stairs, said, ‘Frank, I am amazed 
at you. Let someone else tack down carpets, 
and do you take charge of the new college.’ 

‘¢¢ Very well,’ answered Frank; ‘I shall be 
glad to do so. I was only waiting to be asked.’ ” 

When one compares the opportunities of 
women then and now, the old Persian proverb . 
comes instinctively to mind,‘ More kingdoms 
wait thy diadem than are known to thee by 
name.” Coincident with the advance of woman 
into an unknown realm, began an unlooked-for 
epoch in my life, for I had not thought to be 
made President of the Evanston College for 
Ladies, but on St. Valentine’s Day, 1871, I was 
elected to this position, and at once entered on 
my duties. 

Meanwhile, my own beloved Alma Mater, the 
“North-western Female College,” was in full 
career. It was Bishop Haven who arranged for the 
Evanston College for Ladies to be so correlated 
with the University, that, under his presidency, 
the two moved on in perfect unison; and had he 
remained until the new order of things became 
fully established, it is my confident belief that 
ours would have been to-day the greatest, 
because the most thoroughly American University 
extant. 

With such a master spirit among us, so 
intuitive in thought, magnanimous in heart, and 
harmonious in action, we launched the fearless 
ship that flew the pennon “ Evanston College 
for Ladies.” 


INWALIDS. 


“6 Yours faithfully, H. W. PARRY.” 
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May 8, 1894. 


IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT. 
BY ONLOOKER. 


Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer has been 
meeting with assaults from all sides, and more 
especially from ‘¢ the Trade,” since the introduc- 
tion of his Budget. In reply to Mr. Bartley and 
Mr. Johnston, he has stated in the House of 
Commons that, although the Veto Bill will not 
be re-introduced before Whitsuntide, he hopes 
to re-introduce it after that date. Hope deferred 
is proverbially sad, but we temperance workers 
hope against hope, and, better still, we work on 
with determination, certain that success must 
ultimately crown our efforts. 


The Grocers’ Licenses Repeal Bill, recently 
read for a first time, has soon been followed by 
Mr. J. Stevenson’s Bill to prohibit the sale of 
intoxicating liquors on Sunday in England, as 
has already been done with such beneficent 
results in Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. 


The House has been busily engaged in “ Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means,” according to the 
formulary used to explain that the Budget pro- 
posals have been under consideration ; an during 
the discussion of the proposed increased estate 
duty, Mr. Fowler, in masterly fashion, laid bare 
the whole history of local taxation from the 
beginning of this century, and was able to prove 
that land, the fountain-head of all wealth, was 
enjoying a net reduction of rates amounting to 
4$d. in the pound, while the new rates for educa- 
tion, sanitary matters, and so forth, which fall 
on the ratepayer, had gone up at least 4d. in the 
pound ; and he concluded by showing that the 
burden of local taxation on land only amounts 
to an average of 3s. 03d. an acre, which was in- 
finitely too small a share of the national burdens 
to be levied on the landlords. 


Both Mr. M‘Laren and Lord Wolmer have 
given notices of amendments tothe Registration 
Bill on going into committee, to the effect that 
the extension of the franchise which that Bill 
contains be made to include women as well. 


EPPS'S GOCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 


(TEA-LIKE.) 


A thin beve of full flavour, now with many 
benefic ally taking the place of tea. Its active 
principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies 
the needed energy without unduly exciting the 
system.—Sold in Packets and Tins, by Grocers, 
labelled “ JamES Epps & Co., Ltd., Homeopathic 
Chemists, London.’’ 


BUMSTED’S 
TABLE SALT. 


CAG 


KEATING'S _| 


P 


Sold in Tins 64 1-82/6 


ay 
NE overcome, Simple, 
New. Permanent. Painless, 

Particulars Free, 


The H. 0. WALES CO., 62 & 68, New Bond 
Street, London, W. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


The event of the week has been the introduc- 
tion of the Welsh Disestablishment Bill, which 
has been greeted with the utmost enthusiasm by 
the Welsh members, with the exception of Mr. 
Lloyd George, who is alarmed at the proposed 
compensation clauses, which, allowing the incum- 
bent the option of spendiog his life in the 

enefice he now possesses, may defer the effects 
of the Bill for a generation or more. 

It is universally admitted that Mr. Asquith’s 
speech was a triumph of logic, of clear-cut talent, 
and incisive eloquence. 


The main features of the Bill are, according to 
the summary of ‘the Daily Chronicle's Special 
Correspondent : 

Agreement— 

1. Fixing of a date for Disestablishment. 

This was January lst, 1871, for the Irish 
Act, and will be January Ist, 1896, for 
the Welsh Act. 

2. Appointment of a Commission for adminis- 
tration of plan for settling terms of com- 
pensation. 

3. Full compensation for life interests of 
incumbents, etc. 

4, Retention of fabrics of churches, parson- 
ages, chattels, etc., in the hands of the 
disestablished sect. 


5. No interim appointments—Bishops or 
others—to constitute claim to a vested 
interest. 

Ditference— 


1. No capitalising of revenues of the church— 
regular municipal administration in place 
of a huge central fund. 

. No commutation of incumbents’ claims. 
An alternative of retirement under an 
annuity on lower scale. 

. No special compensation fund for curates. 

. Nationalisation of cathedrals; glebes and 
burial-grounds for the parish. 

. Concessions to be permanent, not tem- 


aneiest b : 

. Disestablishment to be generally a slow 
process, not complete till the death or 
retirement under the annuity of all the 
present incumbents. 

7. No excessive compensation of lay patrons. 


bo 
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The opposition to the Bill is of course most 
strenuous, and everything will be done to wreck 
it. But the glove has been thrown down, and 
the Government fears not who shall tae it up. 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and Sir Richard 
Webster, Mr. Addison, and others gave abundant 
evidence of the ter:ible fight which will rage 
round this long-luoked-forward-to and much- 
talked of Bill. 


After the Welsh had had their innings, tho 

whole of the next night was devoted to Scotch 
business, and the Grand Committee Resolution 
was, after prolonged debate, carried by a majority 
of twenty-five. 
_ Sir George Trevelyan then moved for leave to 
introduce the Local Government (Scotland) Bill. 
The principal proposals of this measure are the 
reconstruction of the Board of Supervision as a 
Local Government Board for Scotland, respon- 
sible to Parliament and under the presidency of 
the Secretary for Scotland for the time being. 
Then follows a scheme of popularly-elected 
Councils to take the place of the present 
Parochial Boards, with full powers of rating. 
The second reading was fixed for May 21st. 


A Treasury minute has just been issued which 
establishes and admits to pension a new class of 
Civil Servants, who are to be called ‘“‘ Women 
Typists.” The minute says: My Lords are satis- 
fied from the experience of their own department, 
and from the testimony of other departments, 
that women typists have proved themselves an 
efficient and economical form of labour, and that 
they ought to be accepted as a constituent part 
of the organisation of the Public Service. The 
terms, therefore, on which they are to be hence- 
forth engaged, employed, and remunerated, 
should be forthwith determined. 


* * & 


The Women’s University Club has moved to 
larger premises, and next week the Women 
Writers’ Club in Fleet Street is removing to 
larger premises in the Strand. The Pioneers’ 
Club has also been compelled tv increase its 
accommodation. 


LONDON-GLASGOW. 


\yPHILP’S COCKBURN HOTEL, 


9 & 10, ENOSLEICH CARDENS, LONDON. 


Large new Hotel opposite Euston, and within three 
minutes’ walk of St. Pancras and King's Cross 
Stations. 
ROOM & BREAKFAST from 4s. 6d. to 5e. 6d. 
Telegrame—“ Luncheons, London.” Also at 
6 Montague Place, Russell Square. 
ROOM AND BREAKFAST from 3s. 6d. 
In connection with 
Philp’s Cockburn Hotel, 141, Bath S¢., 
Glasgow. 

Recently improved and handsomely re-decorated. 


Passenger Klevator. 
Conducted on strictly Temyerance Principles. 


Patronised by Lady Henry Somerset and friends. 


BRIDGE OF HOPE MISSION 


AND RATCLIFF HIGHWAY REFUGE, 


28, Betts Street, St. George’s-in-the-East, London, E. 


FREE FOR EAST-END GIRLS. 


THE BRIDGE OF HOPE MISSION has now been carried on for fifteen y 
among YOUNG WOMEN and LITTLE GIRLS, and is both RESCUE and P 


of the Bridge of Hope are:— 
(1) THE REFUGE. 


(2) THE NIGHT SHELTER. 


THE BRIDGE OF HOPE has a very special claim upon the support of : 
from the neighbourhood taken in, and workers all around in the various East-End Mi 


the Christian public. 


Young Girls come from all parts of England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland. 


To give to the BRIDGE OF HOPE isjto help those who try to help themselves. 
Laundry Work, Knitting, and Needlework. It is for the very young g 
speaking, if not rescued and saved NOW, there is no other chance in life bu 


HELP US TO SAYE THESE 


The money given goes very directly to the benefit of those for whom it is sent. eis: 
Report of tke work will be sent on application. 


on, At the present time our need is very great. 


ears in the Poorest District in the East of London. 
REVENTIVE. The Doors are Open Night and Day. 


ssions helped with their difficult cascs 


The work is especially 
The various branches 


(3) 8 COTTAGE HOMES FOR LITTLE GIRLS. 
It is quite UNDENOMINATIONAL. Not 


culy are girls 
, but applic'icss to receive 


The young women in the Refuge earned during last year £550 by 
irls and children born into evil surroundings, and +9 circumstanced Ubat, humanly 
t for them to swell the numbers of lost girls 


YOUNG GIRLS! 


There is no doubt as to the economy with whith the work is carried 


on the strects, that we now plead. 


MALY H. STEER, 


ORDERS FOR KNITTED HOSIERY AND NEEDLEWORK THANKFULLY RECEIVED 
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Concerning Women. 


Miss Conybeare, after attending the successful 
meetings at Plymouth, unfortunately sprained 
her ankle somewhat severely. This rendered her 
helpless for three days, but during the last week 
she has again taken part in three meetings. This 
is an instance of how some women work. 


* & & 


An educated Indian gentleman, a graduate 
from one of the universities, said to an English 
friend, ‘‘ Your Government did not know what 
it was doing when it abolished the burning of 
wives on their husbands’ funeral p The fact 
is, we were obliged, as men, to introduce that 
measure to prevent our wives from poisoning us.” 
This is a beautiful sidelight on the condition of 
things in the land of Buddha, and it is a sword 
that cuts both ways, for it not only reveals the 
cunning of bad men for their own safety, but 
shows the sort of husbands they must be whom 
wives would poison if the penalty were not to be 


burnt alive. 
* % * 


The State of Massachusetts passed a Bill giving 
the municipal vote to all women above twenty- 
one years of age, but it was defeated in the 
senate ; while in Iowa, the ‘‘ New England of 
the West,” a bill granting the municipal ballot 
was adopted by both Houses and passed into 
law, also a bill giving them a ballot on school 
questions. This is one of the most important 
advances yet made by the movement in the 
United States. The political outlook indicates 
that the Republican party intends to favour 
Local Option backed up by the Woman’s Vote, 
as is eady the case in New Zealand, and 
will soon be in the United Kingdom. Doubtless 
in the development of the Temperance movement 
this is one of the most hopeful stages, and with 
the recent plebescite in Canada in favour of 
Total Prohibition all these storm signals indicate 
that the liquor traffic never had so much to dread 
and the Temperance reform had never so much 
to hope as in these days. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


From a recent letter written to one of our 
leaders we take this paragraph for its encourage- 


ment and incitement to all White Ribbon 
women : ‘‘It will inspire you all to know that in 
the beautiful Woman’s Temple in Chicago at 
five minutes before the noontide hour, you may 
see the officers, editors, business managers, etc. 
all wending their way toward the cent 
W.C.T.U. room, and there, while all bow in a 
reverent group, one voices the petition of their 
hearts for their absent leader—for Mrs. Carse, 
on whom the:burden of the temple rests—and for 
our great and holy cause.” 
* * & 

Mrs. Edmund Gosse contributes to the May 
number of The New Review an article entitled 
“The Tyranny of Woman,” in which she 
satirically criticises the recent developments of 
the Woman Question, and views the whole 
situation from her particular standpoint. 

* * * 

Good news comes from Miss Ackermann. She 
is to have a testimonial from the generous- 
hearted people among whom she has worked so 
faithfully. One man who has reformed has 
started the subscription with 5,000 dollars. The 
triennial W.C.T.U. Convention was a great 


success. Miss Ackermann alone wrote 600 
letters in working up the meeting. There wasa 
procession with 500 women, 800 Templars, 


500 of the Salvation Army, the Sons of Temper- 
ance and the Rechabites, eight bands of music, 
and so forth, besides a children’s demonstration, 
with 6,000 in line, singing our Temperauce 
songs. Miss Ackermann was offered a carriage 
with white horses, in which to lead this proces- 
sion, but she preferred to ‘‘ keep to de middle o’ 
de road,” along with the soldiers of the rank and 
file. One of the most unique features of the 
Convention was an anti-opium meeting, with a 
Chinese mandarin for chairman and two choirs, 
one of Kanakas and one of Chinese. Miss 
Ackermann gave a lecture at this meeting in aid 
of the Convention expenses. America will greet 
this devoted worker at the National W.C.T.U. 
Convention in Cleveland in November next. 


Mrs, M. A. Parker has just had bestowed 
upon her the Royal Humane Society’s reward 
for distinguished gallantry in saving life on an 
occasion when she nearly lost her own. The 
incident occurred in the River Anker, Witherley, 
Atherstone, Warwickshire, on the 5th ult., 
when, fully clothed, she | pres: into the flooded 
stream, and saved a child who had fallen in and 
was fast drowning. The risk incurred is reported 
to have been very great, and the lady fainted 
when she got her charge to the bank. 


* & & 


Miss Marion E. Jackson Wray is continuing, 
under the title of Round the Hearthstone, the 
ine which her father founded as Good 
Company. The last number contains an instal- 
ment of a story by Jackson Wray, and a chapter 
of biography. ; 


FOR THE COUNCIL MEETINGS. 


The Programme and Handbook of Information 
which has just been issued by the British 
Women’s Temperance Association, in connection 
with their eighteenth annual council, is most 
handy and complete. The cover is very artistic, 
and contains a beautiful engraving of Raphael’s 
Madonna. A list of officers is given, and full 
information of the order of meetings. The uses 
to which the various rooms at the Holborn Town 
Hall are allotted is also stated. A tariff for 
refreshments to be obtained at the Hall is given, 
with a list of cab fares from Gray’s Inn Gate. 
Excellent portraits are also printed of the 
President and of Miss F. E. Willard. Apart 
from the immediate usefulness of the book, 
it will form an interesting memento of a most 
interesting occasion. The price is only three- 
pence, and it can be obtained at the office of the 
B.W.T.A., 24, Memorial Hall, E.C. - 


Mrs. 


HILTON being 
NEED OF FUNDS, to support the Insti- 


tutions under her care, earnestly solicits 
prompt and generous contributions of 


Goods for the BAZAAR to be held in the 
Morley Hall, Hackney, on the 12th, 13th: 
and 14th of June. 


Contributions to the Bazaar may be sent in, not 


later than May 30th, 1894, addressed to— 


The Great 


KOPS 
KOPS 
KOPS 

KOPS 
KOPS 


in URGENT 


GUARANTEED 


KOPS 
KOPS 


A NATIONAL DRINK REFORM! 


Temperance Beverages ! 


KOPS NON-ALCOHOLIC KOPS 


KOPS 
KOPS 
KOPS 

KOPS 
KOPS 
Oil KOPS 
KOPS 
BITTERED FROM HOPS ONLY- 


Ale 


AND 


BRIGHT! PURE!!! SPARKLING!!! 


The Certificates of Eminent Public Analysts prove that Kors ALE is one 
of the very best of Non-Intoxicating Beverages. 


An Excellent and satisfying Drink! 


Mrs. HILTON, Creche Infirmary and Infant Home, 


12, 14, 16, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, COMMERCIAL ROAD, E, 


All Communications by Letter to be addressed to— 


Mr3, HILTON, SHORE HOUSE, SHORE ROAD, SOUTH HACKNEY, N.E. 


Resommended by the Medical Faculty and other Professional Men. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Wh lesale of duly appointed Agents, and of 


'KOPS BREWERY, FULHAM, S.W. 


TOLSTOY ON THE TEMPER- 
ANCE MOVEMENT. 


i rha nerally known that the 
2 t rae eathon. Count Tolstoy, takes a 
warm interest in the oman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union. About two sera i Dr. Alice 
Stockham, of Chicago (author of Tokology), 
visited Count Tolstoy and told him of the move- 
ment in the United States in all its branches. 
Miss Wil been for some years 
corresponding with him and had sent him the 
literature of the White Ribbon movement, and 
he had already formed a total abstinence society, 
himself and family taking the ee It is now 
hoped that the writer of the following letter just 
received, herself the youngest daughter of the 
Count, and his secretary, ma, become the vice- 
president for Russia of the W.C.T.U. 


Moscow, Hamovniki 15, March 29th, 1891. 
Dear Miss Wittarp,—I received your letter 
very much after you wrote it because I was 
abroad for five weeks and it waited for me here. 
The rumours of my father yoing to England or 
America are quite false ; he is too old to move 
away from Russia. We shall all of us be very 
glad to make your and Lady Henry Somerset's 
acquaintance if you will come over to Russia. 
I have received the papers and leaflets you sent 


COUNT 


me with gratitude, but‘not the Polyglot tition, 
which interests me very much, and I you 
lease to send me another copy. You would 


oblige me very much by sending me another, and 
I will get as many signatures to it as I can.— 
Yours sincerely, Tatiana TOLSTOY. 


ae ee 


London, that most interesting journal, has 
initiated an investigation as t » ‘‘ what Londoners 
read.” Of the six most popular novelists it 
appea s that four are women. In order of popu- 
larity the six are as follows: (1) Mrs. Henry 
Wood, (2) Edna Lyall. (3) Rider Haggard, (4) 
Miss Braddon, (5) Dickens, (6) Conan Doyle. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


SINCE OUR LAST. 


for the goldfields in Western Australia. 


Another earthquake shock has been felt in Greece, 
but was less severe than the previous visitations. 

Mr. A. J. Balfour, M.P., has his opinion 
in favour of separate municipalities for London. 

The Merchant Taylors’ Company have made a 
rant of ten guineas to the Irish Distressed Ladies’ 

‘an 

The death is announced of Mr. W. McCullagh 
poe formerly M.P. for Finshury. He was born 

D . 

The American national authorities are becoming 
apprehensive as to the progress of the Ooxeyite 
movement. 

New South Wales has declared itself in favour of 
Samoa being placed under the sole protection of 
Great Britain. 

All the members of the Opiam Commission have 
returned from India, and will meet shortly to con- 
sider their report. 

A deputation has waited upon the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer with reference to London’s claims 
for financial relief. 

Mr. E. J. Poyoter, B.A., has been appointed to 
sacceed Sir Frederick Burton asa director of the 
National Gallery, 

Miss Lucy Booth has left India on a visit to Eng- 
land. She will take part in the celebration of 
General Booth’s jubilee. 

The London, Daptford, and Greenwich Tramway 
Company have issued tickets for scholars attending 
board schools at a special rate. 

Tbe Queen has been pleased to direct that Sir 
George Grey, with whom we publish an interview 
to-day, should be sworn of the Privy Council. 

Under the auspices of the St. Nicholas Club 
Literary avd Debating Society, Miss Helen Black- 
barn delivered a lecture on the Womeu’s Suffrage 
appeal. 

The annual meeting of the Princess Louise Home 


of the National Society for the Protection of Young 


Girls was held at the Home at Kingston Hill on 
Saturday. 
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th3 clerk to the London County Council has 
replied to the Social Democratic Federation, re- 
fusing a general holiday to the employés of the 
Council on May Day. 

The National Anti-Gambling League are about to 
take a new departure in their ngs and to 
make « bold attack on the legality of racecourse 
enclosures and great betting clubs. 

The chief matter discussed at the last meeting of 
the London School Board was a petition 


to Parliament so to alter the law as to put voluntary 


schools on the same footing in the matter of public 
aid as the Board Schools. 


Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein are about to 


publish a volume by Mrs. Charlotte Stopes, en- 
titled “British Free Women: their Historical 
Privilege.” 


* * # 
Her Excellency the Baroness Langonan of 


Vienna will preside at the Sisters’ meeting of the 
West London Mission, on Friday afternoon, May 
4, at 3.30, in Craven Chapel, 
Regent Street, W. 


oubert’s Place, 


* # 
Mr. David Nutt is about to publish a volume 


on the traditional games of a yo Scotland, 
rt 


and Ireland, by Mrs. Alice Be Gomme, wife 
of the statistical officer of the London County 
Council. Mr. and Mrs. Gomme have been 
accumulating material for this work for the last 
fourteen years. This volume will form the first 
instalment of a Dictionary of British Folk Lore. 
and if successful will be followed by a volume on 
‘¢ Traditional Marriage Rites and Usages of the 
British Isles.’ 
* * *# 

We find we were mistaken in thinking that 
Jenny Lind was the first woman who has had a 
memorial placed in the Abbey in recognition of 
talent. A fine statue was erected to Mrs. 
Siddons and a memorial window to Clara 
Novello, the former as a great interpreter of 
Shakespeare, and the latter, like Jenny Lind, of 
Handel's music. 


WHY HAS ee: 


BROWN&POLSONS | 
CoRNFLOUR 


sucH A VERY LARGE SALE? 


Its PURITY, STRENGTH, and FLAVOUR have secured for it 
an unequalled reputation, and buyers willingly pay for it a higher price, 
knowing that the better quality is really more economical. 


“BELFAST HOUSE,” “StroraStrest. 


IRISH LINENS 


DIRECT FROM THE LOOMS. 


WALPOLE BROS. 


(ESTABLISHED 1766) 
Cambric Handkerchiefs ... from 2s. 2d. per doz. 
Damask Table Cloths... » 3S, 6d. each. 
Damask Napkins “ »» 3s. per doz. 
Glass Cloths... «we we » 4d. per yard. 
Dress Linens (36 in. wide) » 1s. per yard. - 


FOOL LOGOLLLOLLLLOLLOLSLE 


Fretful 
Babies 


are a great anxiety to their mothers and try everybody's patience. Oo not 
be impatient with them. Fretfulness is a sure sign of ill health, for nature 
intended babies to be chubby and cheery ; above all, do not give soothing 
syrups or any injurious remedy which may make matters worse and at 
best can only give temporary relief. How much wiser to remove the cause 
of the trouble ! which, in almost every case, arises from the indigestable and 
inoutritious nature of the baby's food. Infants and growing children need 
food which is not only flesh-forming, but which also contains the organic 
phosphates (viz., the phosphates taken from a plant, and not chemical 

hosphates) vitally necessary for the development of the frame—t.e., the 
Bones mu:clee, teeth, bain. Without this phosphatic nourishment, for 
which their nature craves, they become irritable and fretful, and in such 
cases “' Frame Food” Diet isacertain cure. Itis the only food which contains 
soluble phosphates «xtracted from Wheat Bran, and is therefore, without 
doubt, the most nutritious food in the World. Nursing Mothers find that 
ae Ta ae a oe ara the phosphatic nourishment in ‘‘ Frame Food ” Diet greatly aids the flow 
Patterns and Price Lists free on applicaticn. 


and the nutritive nature of their milk; and the same unique phosphatic 

nourishment replenishes the drain on the system of Expectant Mothers with 

Established the best results for bovh mother and child. N.B.—‘' Frame Food ° Diet is the 

WALPO LE BROTH E RS aa 1 766 : cheapest cooked fvod, 1-1b. tins being sold for 1s. by Chemists, Grocers, Ke., 
5 «u's j-lb. sample in handsome enamelled box sent free, on receipt of 3d. for 


ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS, 


“Belfast House,’’ 89, New Bond St., London, W. 


portage, by FRAME FOOD CO. Lv., Lombard Ru., Battersea, London, s.W. 
(Mention this paper.) 
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NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION, 


FEDERATED TO THE WORLD'S WOMAN'S 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 
President—LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 
Headquarters, 24, Memorial Hall, London, E.C. 


MAY MEETINGS. 


On Tuesday, May Sth, 


An All-Day Meeting for Thanksgiving 
and Prayer, 


(From 10.80 to 5.80), open to all, Admission Free, 


HOLBORN TOWN HALL, GRAY'S INN ROAD, W.C. 
LADY HENRY SOMERSET WILL PRESIDE. 


Short ADDRESSES will be given by Miss WILLARD 
(President of the World’s W. ©. T. U.), Mrs. BRAMWELL 
BOOTH, Mrs. PEARSALL SMITH, Miss GORHAM 
(Superintencent Evangelistic Department), The Rev. F. B. 
MEYER (Obrist Church, Westminster), The Hon. and Rev. 
JAMES G. ADDERLY, The Rev. W. R. MOWLL (Ohrist 
Church, Brixton), and The Rev. C.G. MOORE. — 


On WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, MAY 9th and 10th, 


THE COUNCIE MEETINGS 


WILL BE HELD IN THE 


HOLBORN TOWN HALL, GRAY’S INN ROAD, W.C. 
LADY HENRY SOMERSET IN THE CHAIR. 


DAY SESSIONS 10to 5.3) p.m. WEDNESDAY 6.30 to9 p.m. 
The General Public will be admitted to the Balcony. 


On Thursday Evening, May (0th, 
At 7 o'clock, THE EIGHTEENTH 


ANNUAL PUBLIC JOEETING 


WILL BE HELD IN THE 


QUEEN'S HALL, LANCHAM PLACE, W. 
LADY HENRY SOMERSET WILL PRESIDE. 


SPEAKERS: 
MI88 FRANCES E. WILLARD, REY. CANON 
BASIL WILBERFORCE, SIR WILFRID LAW- 
SON, BART., M.P., and SIR BENJAMIN WARD 
RICHARDSON. 


SOLOS BY MADAME ANTOINETTE STERLING. 


A FAREWELL WILL BE GIVEN ON 
THE OCCASION TO MISS WILLARD. 


WHITE RIBBON HYMNS BY THE UNITED 
CHOIRS OF THE HACKNEY AND EAST 
MIDDLESEX BAND OF HOPE UNION. 


Conductor, Mr. A. L. COWLEY, F.T.8.0. (Music 
instructor, Schoo! Board for London). 


Admission Free to a portion of the Hall. Reserved 
Seat lickets, One Shilling, may be obtained at the 
Offices of the British Women’s Temperance Asscciation, 24, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon S'‘reet, K.O. ; United Kingdom 
Alliance, 15, Great G.orge Street, Westminster ; National 
Temperance Publication “put 33, Paternoster Row ; Tem- 
perance Press Agency, 112, Fleet Street; United Kingdom 
Band of Hope Union, 60, Old Bailey ; and Wesleyan Sunday 
School Union, 3, Ludgate Circus Buildings; 


Or, Reserved and Numbered, 2s. and 3s. each 
(personally or by letter), of H. J. Usuory, 112, Fleet 
Btreet, E.C. 

Numbered Reserved Seats can be securad at the Council 
Meetings, where a p'an cf the Hall can be seen. 
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TEMPERANCE HOTELS. 
The following tem se hotels will give reduc- 
tions to visitors who to attend the meetings :— 


PHILP’s: CocKBURN Hovusg, 9, 10, Endsleigh 
Gardens, N.W. (opposite Euston Station). 


Room for one person... ... owe 3/6 
Double Room, each person eee we 2/6 to 3/6 
Breakfast, from ... eee ate wee 1/6 to 2/6 
Teas, from eve eee ooo. ooo eee 1/- to 2/6 

Two persons occa the same room, will get 
bed, attendance, and for 4/6 and 5/- each. 


THE WEST CENTRAL HOTEL, 75, 105, Southamp- 
ton Row, W.C. 
Rooms for one person... des -- 1/6 to 2/- 
Rooms for two persons... ose se 
Tea ... ses oes aes aes cee 
Service 9d. per day each person. 
i ee TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 34-40, Ludgate 


Rooms for one person... was «. 2/6 to 4/- 
Rooms for two persons ... ses ee 4/6 to 6/- 
Breakfasts ... ae ase, ase eee 


1/6 to 2/- 
Tea ... oes re ous or 1/6 
' Attendance free. 
These hotels are all situated within easy walk- 
ing distance of Holborn Town Hall, Gray’s Inn 
Road. Delegates and others who desire to go to 
hotels would do well to write some time in advance 
to secure accommodation. 


SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS have been made for 
Lunch and Tea, at popular prices, to be served in 
the dining hall, Holborn Town Hall. 


NEWS FROM THE BRANCHES. 

Owing to space required for the special an- 
nouncements in conaeesion with the Counci! 
meetings, which will be held next week, we can 
only give a brief report in this issue of work done in 
the Branches. Reports have come in from Middles- 
brough, Grimsby “Y” Branch, Bradford, Robin 
Hood’s Bay, Abergavenny, Chingford, Ripon, 
Tunstall (Staff), Tatton Street, Manchester, Bury, 
Roatb, New Southgate and Friern Barnet, Yarm, 
Sunderland, Welshpool, Caerphilly, and Woolwich. 


ACTIVE WORK IN GLOUCESTER. 

Yor the encouragement and stimulation of other 
branches, we would like to report the result of 
three meetings, held by a band of four ladies, 
amongst the working women and girls in Gloucester. 

Invitations to the meeting and afternoon tea 
were delivered personally, and were well responded 
to. Short addresses and a solo were given, and a 
pleasant and profitable hour was spent. Out of 100 
mothers present at the first meeting, twenty-three 
signed the pledge. 

At the next meeting, composed of girls from a 
match factory, seventy pledges out of 110 were 
taken. 

Good news spreads as rapidly as ill reports, 
and the girls of the Vinegar works requested a 
meeting on their behalf. This was held on Saturday 
last, 28th April, and twenty-one pledges were 
secured. Our “ Y” branch members are hopiog to 
form a branch of their union amongst the girls of 
both factories. We trust that these meetings area 
good omen for future work in Gloucester. 


FROM OUR SCOTTISH CORRESPONDENT, 


DOLuLAR.-—A soci+] meeting was held in Dollar on 
February 15th. Rev. Mr. Dickson, of Muckhart, who 
presided over a crowded meeting, spoke at some 
length on the influence of ‘women in forwarding 
Temperance work, making special mention of the 
self-sacrificing labours of Lady Henry Somerset 
and Miss Willard. Mr. McDiarmid, Sheardale, gave 
a short address, This same branch held another 
social meeting in March, when Rev. Mr. Francis, of 
Kirkcaldy, gave a stirring address on total 
abstinence. Oa the following evening (Sunday) 
Mr. Francis preached on behalf of the B.W.T.A. to 
a very large audience. 

DUNFERMLINE.—A special meeting was held on 
the afternoon of March ltth, when Miss Wallace 
gave a racy address. Several new names were 
added to the list. A deputation from this branch 
accompanied Miss Wallace to Inverkeithing in the 
evening. 

Ayr.—The annual meeting of the Ayr branch of 
the B.W.T.A. was held on the evening of April 3rd, 
when there was a large attendance, principally of 
ladies. The reports of the Treasurer and Secretary 
were most satisfactory. Besides special meetings, 
sixteen ordinary meetings have bzen held during 
the year, and seventy-nine names have been added, 
making an average of eighty-two yearly siace the 
work began. On the afternoon of the same day a 


May 8, 1894 
most in’ conference of the Ayrshire branches 
was held in the Session House of Dr. McCrie’s 


church. There are now in Ayrshire nine branches, 
affiliated tothe go Kilmarnock, Stewarton, 
Irvine, Troon, Prestwick, Girvan, Maybole, and 
Newmilns. From the first six of these a large 
number of delegates were present. Mrs. McCrie, 
the President, warmly welcomed the delegates, and 
invited a free interchange of ideas. The meeting 
was cordial and hearty, the delegates from the 
younger branches speatiag frankly and easily of 
their special efforts, disco ments, and en- 
couragements. It was evident that good work was 
being done by the various branches, 1and all felt 
stimulated with meeting and talk over methods 
of work. Mrs. McKinnon followed with a short 
account of the Departmental system, and Miss Lees 
told a little of her rescue work in Edinburgh. 
After tea Mrs. Gallie said a few words about her 
werk in Ayr Prison, During the afternoon the 
following question was asked, “Can we not, as 
British women, do something to get the Factory 
eg: extended to barmaids, girls in restaurants, 
eto. 2?’ 

GLascow.—The new branches of the B.W.T.A, in 
Glasgow and the neighbourhood are doing splendid 
work. During the last month Mrs. Reid and others 
have addressed ep meetings at Rutherglen, 
Bridgeton, Govan, and Cranstonhill. Govan branch 
holds a large weekly meeting, as does also Cranston- 
hill U.P. Church Mothers’ branch, and in both of 
these the women are most enthusiastic in bringing 
others and getting them to take the pledge. When 
Miss White addressed the latter meeting on April 
3rd, seventy-five new names were brought in by the 
committee. 

PEeRTH.—Perth Branch B.W.T.A, held its annual 
meeting this month, when Miss C. Hislop, from 
Auchterarder, delivered an address. This branch 
united with all the other Temperance societies in 
the city, and succeeded in returning Mrs. McNab, 
the president, and Mrs. Robinson, one of the com- 
mittee, as members of the School Board, pledged to 
vote for Temperance instruction in schools. The 
B.W.T.A. Scottish Christian Union have been foriu- 
nate in securing Mrs. Black (member of Glasgow 
School Board, and well known for her interest in 
cooking and laundry work) as Superintendent of the 
Educational Department ; and we may look for her 
influence being used in the School Board for 
s curing temperance teaching through tex'-books, 
which wou!d greatly help the cause. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


A NEW STORY 
BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET, 


ENTITLED— 


WHO DID SIN—THIS MAN 
OR HIS PARENTS ? 


Price One Penny, or 6s. per 100, 
FOR 


A PLEA the APPOINTMENT 
OF POLICE MATRONS. 


FLORENCE BALGARNIE. 


A Valuable Handbook of Evidence and 
Information. 


Price Threepence, post free. 


A NEW PAMPHLET ON 


Grocers’ Licenses 
By MRS. ORMISTON CHANT. 


Price One Penny. 


24, MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON ST., E.C. 
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JOHN HADDON & +» Bouverie House, 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.0., 
not later than Tugspay morning for inser- 
tions in the next issue. 
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People Don't 
_ :Live. by, principle, but by circumstances. Blood 
‘Matches at lid. per doz. boxes are generally 
‘bought instead of honest, health-preserving 
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THE “WHITE RIBBON” GO., LTD. 


NOW READY. 


TEL USTRATED HANDBOOK AND PROGRAMME OF 


~The Eighteenth Annual Council of the National B.W.T.A 


PRICE THREEPENCE, POST FREE. 


: - From the SECRETARY, 24, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street. 


ONE TEACHER WE HAD. 


WueEn the writer was a schoolboy—alack-a-day! many a long year ago— 
we sometimes had a teacher who possessed a genius for his vocation, 
“ How rare men are,” said Napoleon. How rare teachers are, say I. 
Most so-called teachers are mere word-mongers. They stuff the children’s 
memories with phrases; they plaster them all over with the leaves out of 
text-books. Dear, dear, the thing styled education is a good deal of a 
fraud, isn’t it ? 

Well, one teacher we had, his name was Young—he was a teacher 
indeed. He would often lay the books all aside and ¢a/k to us on the 
lesson, whatever it was, and set us to talking and asking questions. 
Goodness ! how he did throw light 4n things. He made them seem like 
realities, not mere theories; and so he got ideas of arithmetic, natural 
philosophy, botany, etc., into our heads before you could turn a hand- 
spring. Ah! but he was a teacher, not a stevedore. He sowed our 
minds with seeds, he didn’t cover them with bones. Pity there aren't 
more like him. 

The world is full of subjects that ought to be treated in his plain, 
luminous way. One of them is the appetite. People think they know 
what they mean when they talk of their appetite. They would define 
appetite as the desire for food. And so far they are right. If your 
stove could let you know when it needs more fuel, or less, to keep pace 
with the conditions of consumption, draught, etc., you would be saved 
many mistakes in the supply of coals. Now the digestive organs, taken 
together, are a stove endowed with feeling, When they require 
fuel (or food, which ¢s fuel) you feel a sensation which you 
call appetite. When they require none you feel no appetite. 
What is the inference? This. Eat when you have an appetite, 
and at no other time, no matter what your friends say or what 
the doctors say. Nature knows her business better than they know it. 

Of the thousands of letters received by us from people who have been 
ill, almost every one contains a statement to the following effect: ‘My 
appetite was poor,” “My appetite failed,” “I had no appetite,” “I 
loathed even the thought of eating,” etc. etc. When you think of it, 
these are very suggestive words. No appetite means no food; no food 


no nourishment; no nourishment failure of the whole body ; slow star- 
vation ; death. Every disease, no matter what name tt goes by, kills at 
last by starvation. Thisisa fact, a fact, a FACT. If you don't believe it 
you haven't thought deep enough to understand it. A lastlng failure of 
the appetite is as dangerous as a cup of poison. It will soon produce 
poison, and scatter it through your body like cholera germs in water. So 
look out. But why does the appetite fail? Why does wise Nature 
commit suicide? She doesn’t.” I'll show you what she does. Take a 
case—that of Mrs. Mary Ann Critchley, of 179, Martin Street, Leicester, 
who writes under date of May roth, 1893 :— 

“ For many years,” she says, “1 was ill. My skin was sallow, aud the 
whites of my eyes turned yellow. My appetite was poor, and, after eat- 
ing the simplest food to sustain life, I suffered great pain. My stomach 
was empty, and yet food seemed loathsome to me. In March, 1892, | 
had a dreadful attack. I could scarcely breathe, and had to give up all 
work, By-and-by I got so weak that I could walk only a few yards 
without stopping to rest. The doctors and their medicine did me no 
good.” . 

And so she goes on telling of how one bad thing followed after 
another. Now can we see why the appetite failed? It was because the 
stomach was in such a condition that food would have done harm in- 
stead of good. The digestive organs were sore, inflamed, torpid, and 
virtually dead. They had knocked off work. When there ts no water 
to turn the mill, whats the use of putting grist in the hopper? Nature 
was right, as she always is. “Cure the indigestion and dyspepsia with 
which your careless habits have afflicted me,” said Nature, ‘and I'll let 
you eat again. If you won't do that you must die of starvation—which 
the doctors will call consumption, very likely.” So Nature talked. 

‘“ A neighbour,” says Mrs. Critchley, “told me of Seigel’s Syrup. I 
used it and two bottles completely cured me, and I have been in good 
health ever since.” 

Now what does all this sum up at? It sums up this, When your 
appetite fails, and you have one or more of the other symptoms men- 
tioned, you are to conclude that Nature is whispering two words in your 
ear—" Jndigestion—dyspepsia.” And your teacher—whoever dismisses 
the class, adds these of his own: Zake Mother Seigels Curative Syrup. 
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